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H. G. Wells’ New Novel 


“The Soul of a Bishop” 


NEW Wells novel! The 
words will carry a thrill to 
anyone who read last year’s sensa- 


tional Collier serial ‘‘Mr. Britling 
Sees It Through.” 


As in ‘‘Mr. Britling’’ Wells showed 
the astounding effect of the Great 
War on the normal civilian life 
of England, so in “The Soul of a 
Bishop” he shows its effect on that 
bulwark of society, the Church. 


The Bishop, brought up in rever- 
ence for the forms of religion, is 
overwhelmed by the terrific ques- 
tions that the war hurls upon him, 
questions which these forms cannot 
help him answer. 


Wells’ solution is revolutionary. 
Yet his book is deeply religious. 


And he puts his thesis to you, as 
in “‘Mr. Britling,”’ through a moving 
story of real human beings. 


“The Soul of a Bishop” will -cre- 
ate intense discussion everywhere. 
No thinking person, in or out of 
the church, can afford to miss this 
dramatic study of a man’s most elab- 
orate institution flung up against 
the grim realities of a world-crisis. 


The publication of “‘The Soul of 
a Bishop’ comes at an apt mo- 
ment—the moment when America 
is just beginning to realize her own 
part in that crisis and envisage some 
of the material and spiritual trans- 
formations it may bring to her. 


This remarkable new novel by 
the foremost English imaginative 
writer of to-day— 


begins in the June Ninth Issue of 





-ollier’s 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
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To insure Victor quality, always 

look for the famous trademark, 

“His Master’s Voice.” It is on 

every Victrola and every Victor 

Record. It is the identifying 

label on all genuine Victrolas and 
Victor Records. 


Victor Supremacy 
means- the greatest music 


by the greatest artists 


It is indeed a wonderful thing to have the 
greatest artists of all the world sing and play 
for you right in your own home. 

The instrument that accomplishes this 
inevitably stands supreme among musical 
instruments. 

And that instrument is the Victrola. 

The greatest artists make records for the 
Victrola exclusively. They agree that only 
the Victrola can bring to you their art and 
personality with unerring truth. 

The Victrola is the logical 
instrument for your home. 





There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety 
of styles from $10 to $400, and there are Victor 
dealers everywhere who will gladly demonstrate 
them and play any music you wish to hear. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Important Notice. All Victor Talking Machines are patented 
and are only licensed, and with right of use with Victor Records only. 
All Victor Records are patented and are only licensed, and with 
right of use on Victor Talking Machines only. Victor Records and 
Victor Machines are scientifically coordinated and synchronized by 
our special processes of manufacture; and their use, except with each 
other, is not only unauthorized, but damaging and unsatisfactory. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at 

all dealers on the 28th of each month 
**Victrola”’ is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company designating the products of this Company only. 
Warning: The use of the word Victrola upon or in the promotion 


or sale of any other Talking Machine or Phonograph products is 
misleading and illegal. 


Victrola XVII, $250 
Victrola XVII, electric, $300 


Mahogany or oak 
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Beautifying 
Sent Free 
















¥Contains practical suggestions 
on how to make your home ar- 
tistic, cheery and inviting. Explains how you 
can easily and economically keep the wood- 
work, piano and furniture in perfect condition. 


BUILDING? 


This book will teli you of newest, most attractive 

color combinations, for interior decorating. It 

gives complete specifications for finishing inex- 

pensive soft woods so they are as beautiful as expensive 

hard woods. We will send you this book free and postpaid. 
For 10c we will send you good sized sample of 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax or Johnson's Cleaner. 

S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. HB-6, RACINE, WIS. 

“*The Wood Finishing Authorities” 




















Brass Andirons No, 408 
Fire Place 
1 Fixtures 
Throat Dampers 
Ash Traps 
— Grates 
s Logs 
Spark Screens 
Fenders: Andirons 
Fire Tools 
Wood Holders 
Coal Hods 


ASK FOR CATALOG 


BEAUTIFUL ANDIRONS- hundreds of designs, very low prices 
WE PREPAY FREIGHT TO YOUR TOWN 


It is better to buy our brand new, ansoiled articles for the 
hearth, modern designs, excellent material, than try to select from 
necessarily limited assortments, if any, found in local stores. 

Every transaction guaranteed satisfactory 
Ask Dun, Bradstreet, or Your Bank 


SUNDERLAND BROS. CO.,33! Se.17thSt., Omaha Neb. 

















Big $2.50 Offer—K EITH’ S 


The magazine for Home- 
: builders, the recognized au- 
; thority on planning, building 
i and decorating Artistic 

Homes. 
| _ Each number contains 7 to 
+ 10 PLANS by leading archi- 
tects. Subscription 2.50. 
On all news-stands 25c copy. 
Twelve big house building numbers and your choice of 
KEITH’S Dollar Plan Books 


30 Plans of Bungalows 175 Plans estg. below $6000, 







1: 
i 
12 
17 





4 Plans cst. below $3000. 125 “over — $6000. 

2 “ 4000. 100 “ Cement and Brick. 

5 « $5000. | 50 Garages, 40 Duplex & Flats, 
KEITH'S, 974 McKnight Bldg., Mi polis, Minn. 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL - 3 Park Street, BOSTON 


Enclosed find stamiped and addressed envelope. Please 


advise me where I can buy the following articles: 





NUMBER.............. NUMBER.............. NUMBER.............. 
NUMBER.............. NUMBER.............. NUMBER......_....... 
SEER eeene 

NE ccna pence ecrna pers snecenetnkweeby peeeetanenrsteninnenscncnanbsiiness 
ty GERSEEIEE Me manen en orensvecmnce eet Benen soceeuccacnie 


To designate each article use number given at end of each paragraph. 
READERS’ SERVICE does not execute orders to buy articles mentioned in 
these columns; please do not send money or stamps for such purpose. 





We invite the opportunity to serve our subscribers by ad- 
ig them what to buy, where to buy, and how much to 
Ray A STaMPED AND ADDRESSED ENVELOPE FOR ReEPLy 

fust Accompany ALL Inquiries. AppREsSS READERS’ 
Service, Ustinc Coupon Printep BELow. 

For particulars and special advertising rates for this De- 

artment, address—ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT,1T HE House 

EAUTIFUL, 3 Park St., Boston. 


ANOTHER handsome tin bracket or vase 

to hang flat against the wall is cone- 
shaped with the point cut off, and painted 
black. It is about ten inches wide at the top 
and would look charming on the porch or in a 
sun parlor. Large purple iris are exquisitely 
painted on it, giving a very rich and orna- 
mental effect. It sells for $7.50. [198] 


N inexpensive but useful gift for a traveller 

or automobilist is a prettily hand-painted 
envelope containing eight sanitary paper 
drinking cups. ‘Drink to Me Only with 
Thine Eyes” is a wisely chosen poem for the 
cover and the thirsty one would gladly follow 
such directions and bless the giver. The price 
is 50 cents. [199] 


DISTINCTIVE shop is showing wonder- 

fully beautiful copies of the old Colonial 
bedspreads our grandmothers used so much. 
They are made of heavy unbleached muslin, 
embroidered in very complicated designs in 
heavy French knots, with deep hand-knotted 
fringe. The sham comes with them and the 
ends of that are finished with the handsome 
fringe. The prices vary from $35 to $50 ac- 
cording to design. [200] 


NEW and individual knitting bag that is 
very practical is made of fine cotton crepe, 
gathered onto an oblong wire frame about 
twelve by four inches. There is a wire frame 
cover attached, with two little hooks on the 
top so that when the lid is open the bag may 
be hooked onto a table or chair. The bag 
we saw was made of soft gray lined with yel- 
low, the top covered to match, and on the 
inside of the cover, fruit in several shades of 
yellow was appliqued in patchwork design. 

The whole was most effective. Price, $4. 
[201] 


Al a specialty shop “Bunny Cuddles” 
the most popular doll and will induce al- 
most any baby to go to sleep. He is a nice 
little pillow as soft as down, covered with 
dainty white lawn and dressed in a simple 
white dress trimmed with lace. Most fas- 
cinating are his lovely pullable pink ears 
trimmed with blue satin ribbon bows, and his 
pink and black eyes. His face is only out- 
lined in silk but is most expressive, and the 
little bell around his neck tied with a dainty 
ribbon will signify just where he is. He costs 
$2.50. [202] 
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Women’s Wear 
for Summer 
at McCutcheon’s 


Every day brings us nearer to the time when only the 
lightest and daintiest of fabrics will be wearable. 

These charming McCutcheon Models combine airy 
daintiness with the latest in materials, mode and finish. 

Frocks of dainty Net, Lingerie and Voiles, $15.75 to 
35.00. 

Frocks for country wear in Gingham, Linen and Tissue, 
$8.95 to 16.75. 

Dresses of Taffeta Silk and Foulard, $23.75 

Suits of Linen in two distinctive models, ‘White and 
colors, $14.50 and 18.50. 

Top Coats of imported Tussah Silk, smartly tailored, 
belt model, unlined, $35.00. 

| — Street Cape of Serge, faced with White Serge, 
19.75. 

Tub Skirts of Linen, Pique, Gabardine, novelty 
Cottons, $3.95 to 12.75. 

Sport Skirts in Stripes, Checks, Gingham 
and Figured Gabardine, $7.50 to 16.50. 


Orders by Mail Given Special Attention 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
5th Ave., 34th & 33d Sts., N. Y. 


Reg. 
Trade-Mark 





























Know the value of heat regulation in 
the home. Consider added comfort 
and convenience to every member of 
the household by installing 


iy” INNEAPROLIS” 
HEAT REGULATOR 


Its accurate operation insures even, healthful tem- 
peratures at all hours of the day and night—a marvel 
of convenience. It is entirely automatic at all times 
and works perfectly with pay, kind of heating plant 
\ burning coal or gas. Sold by the heating trade every- 
where and guaranteed satisfactory. Write for booklet. 


MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO. 


2745 Fourth Av. So. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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suman, LOCKER 


The Only Modern, Sanitary 
STEEL Medicine Cabinet 





tiful beveled mirror door. 
brass trimmings. Steel or glass shelves. 
COSTS LESS THAN 


Never warps, shrinks, nor swells. 
and vermin proof easily cleaned. 


Should Be in Every Bath Room 

Four styles—four sizes. 

wall or to hang outside. Send for illu 
trated circular. 





The Recessed Steel 


Medicine Cabinet M akers of Steel Furnaces. 





or locker finished in snow-white, baked 
everlasting enamel, inside and out. Beau- 
Nickel plate 


WooD 
Dust 


To recess in 


HESS, 923-L, Tacoma Bldg., Chicago 
Free Booklet 





SUMMER SESSION IN NEW YORK 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
Frank Alvah Parsons, President Ten Departments 


For teachers and professional workers in Interior 
Decoration, Costume Design and Life Drawing. 


New and attractive features. Send for circular. 


Susan F. Bissell, Secretary, 2239 Broadway, New York 











UNION METAL COLUMNS 


“The Ones That Last A Lifetime” 
a For Porches, Pergolas, Interiors. 
Se Ask for Booklet No. 55 


THE UNION METAL MFG. CO. 
CANTON, OHIO 




































































Garages at Wholesale 








Ready-cut or not Ready-cut. Plans 
free. Build yourewn. Prices $52 up. 
Highest grade materials supplied com- 
plete. Prompt shipment anywhere. 


100,000 customers. Send for 
FREE Garage Book. NOW! 


6322 CASE ST. 
Gordon-Van Tine Oz DAVENPORT 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or MoneyBack IOWA 















Costs 
Less 
Lasts 
Longer 


Reinforced Concrete 
Underground Garbage Receiver 


Superior to metal construction. Positively will 
not rust. Sold under written guarantee. No 
extra charge for foot tripper. Five styles and 
sizes. 





Write for circular. 
FELLOWS & CO. 
234 Friend St., Boston, Mass. 


BUILD YOUR HOUSE AS A UNIT 


WE will design, build and complete your house. You 
deal throughout with one firm only, eliminate the 
gaps between contracts and reduce the cost. 

Send your name for Booklet B, describing unit service 


ANDREW D. FULLER CO. 
3 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 











CRANE 


VALVES 40 FITTINGS 


insure good service 








Sundials Real bronze Colonial designs from $3.50 up; 
ee also Bird Baths, Garden Benches, Fountain 






73 Portland St. Boston, Mass. 
The M. D. Jones Co. Send for illustrated catalogue 





TheAMtedici Prints 


REPRODUCTIONS OF THE GREAT MASTERS. 
Unequalled for Wedding Gifts, Schools 
and for One’s Home 
Send for free illustrated circular. Complete Catalogue, 
ractically a handbook of art, is 35 cemts; send stamps. 

ints at art stores, or sent direct on approval upon request, 


THE MEDIC! SOCIETY, 225 Harcourt St., Boston 


SALESROOM: PIERCE BUILDING, OPPOSITE PUBLIC LIBRARY 

















T may be that some of our readers who are 

tired of plain, striped or flowered cretonne 
will be glad to hear of a wonderfully effective 
cretonne in unusual Japanese designs, with 
figures and scenes carried out in lovely soft 
colors. There are two wide stripes joined in 
the centre and edged with the narrow stripe, 
so that the material can be very effectively 
made up and trimmed with the narrow bor- 
der. It is charming combined with solid 
colors, and very suitable for wicker porch fur- 
niture. The price is $1.25 a yard. [203] 





FAN-TIME is coming and attractive fans 
always look pretty in the summer to say 
nothing of their being small blessings in dis- 
guise when just one fly makes up his mind that 
sleep is an unnecessary luxury. Extremely 
pretty round or heart shaped fans of braided 
bamboo painted with bright borders and flow- 
ers are within the reach of all for they only 
cost 45 and 50 cents. They are strong and 
well made and very artistic. [204] 
“BOOK WAGON” is a convenient article 

to use about the house, on the porch or on 
thelawn. An exclusive specialty shop is show- 
ing one designed of mahogany with a trough- 
shaped place for the books so there is no 
danger of their falling off as the “library” is 
moved around the porch or lawn. There 
are three rubber-tired wheels and two extra 
shelves. The wagon is designed on simple 
straight lines and is a very attractive as well 
as useful piece of furniture. The price is $20. 
aig [205] 

NEWLY designed cover for the bridge 
table is made of any color linen a trifle 
larger than the table and instead of tying at 
each corner—which is more or less trouble 
is provided with snaps and eyes. They are 
sewn about two inches from the end of the 
cover and it takes no time to snap the four 
corners on so the cover fits snug and will not 
slip or pull. These covers may be secured for 
$2 apiece. [206] 








EXQUISITE hand work is exhibited by the 

Folk Handicrafts Studios in the way of 
luncheon sets. One set of beautiful heavy 
linen crash, consisting of eighteen doilies, 
six each of three sizes, is finished around the 
edge with novel hand crocheted scallop and 
has a 20-inch centre-piece to match. The 
price of the set is only $8. A larger centre- 
piece may be bought for $2.75 extra. [207] 


OW is the time when “Your Flag and My 
Flag” should wave from every window 
and it may be that many of our subscribers 
will be glad to know the exact measurements 
and prices of “Old Glory” in silk. The 
largest size 34x 4 feet is $3.50; 36’ x 24” is 
$2; 24” x 14” is $1.25; 20” x 12” is 75 cents; 

and a very small size 6 x 4”’ 20 cents each. 
[208] 
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What can I do 


with my floors? 


Send for this free book! 

Jo what is your floor problem? If you have a new floor 
to finish or an old one to refinish, here is a book that will 
tell you how to make it lastingly beautiful. Experiments 

waste money—you can avoid them by reading these authori- 

tative chapters on 
Finishing new floors 
Finishing old floors 
Hardwood floors 
Painted floors 
Kitchen, pantry and bathroom 

floors 

Removing varnish 
Cleaning and polishing 
Care of waxed floors 
Finishing dance floors 
Finishing woodwork 
Stopping cracks 
Polishing automobiles, etc. 


Send for free book today 


If you wish samples of Old English Wax and 
Brightener, in addition tothe book, please send 
1oc (stamps or coin). But whatever you do, 
get the free book. Address The A. S. Boyle 
Co., 2001 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 










Convenient, clean and safe. 
eT Simple in Application and Operation. 
Wilkins Casement Adjuster 


Write for description and prices 


GEORGE LESTER WILKINS, 7071 N. Clark St., Chicago 














CALIFORNIA BUNGALOW PLANS 


ALL-CLIMATE—Comfort, Beauty and Economy 
**REPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA HOMES"’ 
50 Plans, $1600 to $6000 — 50c 
**WEST COAST BUNGALOWS "’ 
51 Plans. $600 to $20¢ 
** LITTLE BUNGALOWS 
31 Plans, $300 to $1700 — 25c 
SPECIAL OFFER 
Send $1.25 for ull 3 and get 
Garage plans FREE 
573 Henne Building LOS ANGELES 
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Water 
E. W. STILLWELL & €O., Archi 








HOME - MAKING 


THE NEW PROFESSION 


—a 100-page illus. hand-book, FREE. Home-study Domestic 
Science courses; Health, Food, House Planning, Manage- 
ment, etc. For home-makers, teachers, dietitians, matrons, 
etc. Bulletins: ‘‘Free Hand Cooking,’’ l0c.; *‘ Food Values,’’l0c.; ‘* Five 
Cent Meals,’’l0c.; “The Up-to-Date Home, Household Appliances,’’lic 





Am. School of Home Economics, 511 W. 69th Street, Chicago, Ill. 


“COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOUSES” 


r- » A most complete and handsomely 
t illustrated book designed to solve 
i} im your building proposition. Yr 12 
inches. 38 complete designs with 





138 illustrations. 

Colonial, Artistic, Stucco, Half Tim- 
ber, and other styles of Architecture. 
Practical information. Estimates of 
cost. Floor plans with all dimen- 
Satan —_ sions. Special sketches. 

Designs costing $4,000 to $25,000. Price $1.50 Prepaid . 
WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 203 Broadway, New York City 








WE DESIGN AND EXECUTE ORIGINAL WORK IN BRASS OR BRONZE 
Gateway Lamps, Porch Lamps, Garden Fountains, Wall Fountains, Portraits, Busts, etc. 


We will be pleased to estimate on any special work and suggest that 
you send us photos to enable us to submit appropriate designs. 


HUNT METAL SPECIALTIES CO., INC., 114 East 28th St., N. Y. 
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ROOKWOOD FAIENCE 
UNGLAZED URN for 
SUN ROOM or GARDEN 





THE 
ROOKWOOD 
POTTERY CO. 


CINCINNATI breeder Sat 
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Doubling Efficiency of Outside Shutters 


The whole operation of opening, clos- 
ing, bowing and locking your outside 
shutters done entirely within your 

room if you use the 


MALLORY SHUTTER WORKER . 
Itiseasily and quickly installedonany 347 
new or old dwelling at asmall cost and 
Saves raising window sash or screen 
—does away with exposure to cold, 
rain, wind and insects—eliminates 
slamming and noise and loss by 
breakage and makes outside shut- 
ters a pleasure. Ver; simple—a 
child can operate. Drop usa Postal 
for fullinformation. Do it now. 


Mallory Manufacturing Co. 


516 Broad St. Flemington, N. J. 
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GENUINE NAVAJO RUGS 


Direct from the Indian to you. I am 
a licensed Indian trader, licensed by the 
U.S. Government, living on the Navajo 
Indian Reservation. Can buy the best 
rugs direct from the Indian. Each rug 
accompanied by the U.S. Indian Agent’s guar- 
antee, that it is a genuine Navajo Indian rug. 


Send for descriptive booklet and _ price list. 
W.S. DALTON, Box 277, Gallup, N. M. 











Stucco Houses Beautified! 


Protect and beautify thé exterior of your stucco or 
concrete building. Make it weatherproof as well as 
even-colored, soft-toned and artistic in appearance. 


TRUS-CON Stone-Tex 


isa liquid cement ccating, especially adapted for brick, 
masonry, concrete and stucco. Not a paint, it does not 
erack or peel off but becomes an integral part of the wall, 
preventing discoloration and staining. 

Made in several desirable colors. Write for Color 
Card and information—free. 


The TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 


133 Trus-Con Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Waterproofings — Dampproofings—Technical Paints 

















AVE our men readers seen the new ‘“‘ Mov- 
ette’” camera? It is the first practical 
moving picture camera for amateurs. It is 
7 inches long, 5 inches high and 23 inches 
wide and light enough to be carried anywhere. 
It makes motion pictures equal in every way 
to those made by the best professional ma- 
chines. The autoist may bring home the 
story of a trip—and all kinds of home-made 
photo plays are now possible and practical 
for the first time through this little camera. 
No dark room is requ‘red to load or unload it. 
‘““Movette” negative films come in packages 
of 50 feet, equal to 100 feet of professional 
film, for $1.50, and any dealer will develop 
and print a corresponding reel of film for 
$1.50—1,600 complete negatives can be 
obtained any one of which may be enlarged 
forafewcents. The camera costs $29.75. 
[209] 
UMMER is a basket season and one cannot 
have too many for they are always useful 
and when cleverly decorated are very orna- 
mental. Beautiful ones are being shown, but 
a Chinese basket of split bamboo is unusually 
bewitching,—nice and roomy, about twelve 
inches in diameter, shaped something like a 
round bushel basket and so wonderfully 
decorated that it is hard to resist buying it. 
You could imagine it as a scrap basket, a sort 
of “‘catch-all catch-can” on the porch, or it 
would make a splendid knitting basket; the 
ball of yarn couldn’t poss'»ly escape. The 
handles and four inch wide rope bands around 
the top are painted a rich color to harmonize 
with the wreath of flowers or fruit around the 
centre, and on some a narrow band of black 
on top with black handles and a touch of 
black on the wide reeds at the bottom gives a 
most artistic finish. They may be ordered 
in any shade for $7. [210] 


NDIVIDUAL corks : re always useful, espe- 
cially in the summer time, and unusual 
and artistic designs are always in demand. 
Some of the prettiest ones we have seen are 
made with large round flat Ch nese beads in 
all colors, topped with a little Venetian white 
China violet and leaves. Another has several 
lovely red cherries and leaves without the 
beads. They are really fascinating and cost 
only 75 cents each. : [211] 
OW that the bothersome fly has arrived to 
annoy us for the summer and it is necessary 

to keep food covered, a wire cover for cake 
or any food which tempts the flies is a great 
convenience. An especially attractive one 
recently seen is tinted white with dainty wild, 
pink roses scattered over it; another is a deli- 
cate tan with bright, ragged robins. On one 
side of this there is perched a big lunar moth 
with tapering wings. The moth looks so 
natural that one is apt to try to shoo him 
away. The price of the cover is $5. [212] 
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Cover Your Walls With Cloth 


The walls of a well-furnished room | 


should be rich in texture, quiet in color- | 
ing and subdued in pattern toform the | 
perfect background for pictures, furni- | 
ture and hangings. | 
FAB-RIK-O-NA | 
Interwovens | 
| | 


A heavy cloth wall covering with char- 
acteristic cross weave is the ideal mate- 
rial for this purpose. It is hung like wall | 
paper. A wide varie'y of fast-to-light | 
| plain shades and artistic designs. 


Send for samples. We will gladly help 
you with your decorating problems 


| 
H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO. | 
494 Arch St., Bloomfield, N. J. | | 


at a 























F you intend 
to buildand 
wish your 

new home to be 
expressive of 
your own indi- 
viduality and 
different from 
the common- 
place, you will 
beinterestedin 
my proposition 
7 wi “ in regard to 
special sketches and in the two publications described here. ‘*Colonial 
Houses”’ containing floor plans, perspectives, descriptions and estimates, 
with new designs for 1917. Price by express prepaid, $2. “STUCCO 
HOUSES” containing perspectives and 1-8’ scale floor plans, showing de- 
signs suitable for this imperishable construction. Price by express prepaid, 
$5. In ordering give brief description of your requirements and they will 
have earnest consideration. Plans furnished for the alteration of old 
buildings to the Colonial and Stucco Styles. 
Address E. S. CHILD, Architect, Room 1018, 29 Broadway, New York City 


BOWDOIN & MANLEY 
formerly at 546 Fifth Avenue, New York, Announce their removal May first 
to the new 
BERKELEY ARCADE 
18 West 45th and 19 West 44th St., New York City 


Furnishing and Decorating in town or country. Write for Information. 


RIENTAL 
*-RUGS: 


An extensive collection of An- 
tique and Modern pieces at 
retail. Prices not affected by 
war conditions. 


KENT-COSTIKYAN 


TRADING Co., INC. 
485 FIFTH AVENUE Opp. Public Library NEW YORK 






























Book Plates, Steel Dies. 
Coats-of-Arms, Genealogical and Heralds 
research. Specially attractive prices. 


ROYALE ARMS PUBLISHING CO. 
30 East 30th Street New York City 


CHOICE ANTIQUES Colored glass, Sheraton wing chair, pair of Heppel- 

white dining tables, historical china, curly maple 
highboy, old glass chandelier, 35 panels old scenic wall paper, serpentine 
desk, pier mirror, Lowestoft tureen with boar’s head handle, Sunderland 
pitchers, Bennington coffee pot, pink luster tea set. Send for list. 


Mrs. Charlotte E. Page, 96 Atwater Ter., Springfield, Mass. 


WONDER-MIST 


KEEPS FURNITURE 
LOOKING LIKE NEW 











SPRAY ON RUB DRY 
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Use This Chest FREE 


Moth- a a 
Proof , 
Cedar 
Chest 


Sent 
on 
Free Trial FE ane Cedar 


Chest, Your choice of 90 styles and designs 











sent on 15 days’ free trial. We pay the freight. A 

Piedmont protects furs, woolens, and plumes from Reduced 
moths, mice, dust and damp. Needed in every Factory 
home. Lasts for generations. Finest wedding, birthday or Prices. 
graduation gift at great saving. Write to-day for our great Freight 
catalogue and reduced prices—all postpaid free. Prepaid 
Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 31, Statesville, N. C. 














You Don’t Have to Open 
the Screen— Not with the 





Casément 
Adjuster 


on your 
casements 





The “BULL-DOG” Adjuster 


The “BULL-DOG” puts an end tocasement troubles, 
and makes it possible to enjoy the many advantages of 
this better window in every climate. 

The Casement Window Handbook pictures the beauty 
of out-swung casements, and shows clearly the simple 
efficiency of the ““ BULL-DOG” and other C-H casement 
necessities. Write today—it's free. 


THE CASEMENT HARDWARE CoO. 
3 S. Clinton Street CHICAGO, ILL, 














Every Home Builder 


should have book Modern Dwellings. 
Price $1.00, or with a number of 
blue prints, Price $1.50. Both show a 
number of plans and exterior views of 
Colonial, English, Bungalow and 
other types. 


BARBER & RYNO, Architects 


le Tennessee 
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Home it: Fireplace 
Let us send you this Booklet Gratis 
—A mine of information pertainin 
to FIREPLACES and ite ART 
FURNITURE. WRITE TODAY 
Colonial Fireplace Company 


4605 W. 12th ST., CHICAGO 















i STEBMENSC 
Cali C1 7) > ae 
Underground Garbage Receiver K% 
Before buying send for our catalog. 
It will pay you. See our list of owners. 
12Years onthe Market. Sold Direct Factory, 
Look for our Trade-Marks 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 23 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass.| 
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SOME of the most artistic things the un- 
fortunate French widows are making and 
selling in America are the exquisitely designed, 
all hand made, clear glass, bead flowers. 
They are made of very small beads on wire and 
the colorings are marvelous. There are vio- 
lets, conventional single or double poppies in 
lavender, rose or red, or forget-me-nots, and 
they are charming to trim baskets or hats, or 
to use as table decorations. They cost 50 
cents for a single flower or bunch of small 
flowers. Large iris with leaves and stem are 

very handsome and are priced at $2.50. 
[213] 








UCH dainty tumbler sets are exhibited in 

an exclusive shop and would make most 
acceptable bridge prizes. They consist of a 
small coaster and top made of wood, and 
tinted in shades of delicate pink, blue, laven- 
der or ivory, with a saucy little butterfly 
perched on top. They would be lovely on a 
table beside one’s bed and water would surely 
taste better if kept in one of them. The 
price is only $1.75. [214] 

N entirely new hook for a bird cage, vase 

or basket of flowers recently imported from 
China, is designed of antimony, highly pol- 
ished with an unusually handsome filigree 
top from which a large round hook, almost a 
circle, revolves. The design is beautiful 
and it may be interesting to know that the 
Chinese use them to suspend a mosquito net 
over the bed. We might use them for the 


same purpose when necessary. They are 
handsome for any purpose and cost only $3.50. 
[215] 


HE Tenafly weavers are producing some 

wonderful materials for table covers, 
cushion tops and bags in exquisite shades and 
combinations of colors. Some are entirely 
of cotton vet so soft and shimmering that they 
look like silk; others are of fibre silk. They 
are all woven and dyed by hand in plain and 
fancy weaves that are truly bewitching. One 
hardly knows whether to choose a plain gold, 
a deep odd greenish blue or perhaps one with a 
daintily woven border in some pretty contrast- 
ing color. The trulv artistic will enjoy having 
a table square or runner of this beautiful new 
material and will appreciate its value. The 
cotton runners are from $7 up. The silk 
squares about 36 inches are $18 up, and bags 
from $o up. [216] 


E have found something new for the 

babies which we feel sure they will enjoy 
immensely in the bathtub, and that is a nice 
fat fish about ten inches long made of white 
turkish toweling. He has gorgeous fins and 
flappers of blue felt, and wonderful black and 
pink eyes—and he floats. There is also a 
duck which is just as fascinating. These 
baby presents cost only $1 each. [217] 


USE COUPON (PAGE 2) FOR SHOPPING GUIDE INQUIRIES 
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Danersk 
Decorative 
Furniture 


Do you realize the 
beauty of a bedroom 
set done in colors and 
design that are devel- 
oped from a charming 
English Print? 

Letters from all over 
this land are telling 
us of the satisfaction 
that such settings are 
giving the people who 
have purchased them 

We are the makers — from log to finished piece. We have every 
modern facility for immediate decoration of your choice from our 
complete line. 

Tell us the pieces yom desire and we will send sample of fabric 
and suggestionforcgolor schemes. COMPLETE INDIVIDUALITY 
The beautiful pieces in the past were made for the people who 
parchased them. 

Write to-day for our complete Catalogue “‘E-6."° 
or call at Exhibition Rooms. 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 


2 West 47th Street New York 
First Door West of Fifth Avenue — 4th Floor 













































HODGSON Portable HOUSES 


Write for a Hodgson Catalog. It shows photographs, plans 
and prices of cottages, tent houses, screen houses and lots of 
other houses. Can be quickly bolted 
together by unskilled workmen. 


E. F. HODGSON CO. a 


Room 204 
116 Washington St. 
Boston, Mass. 
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“PRACTICAL AMERICAN HOMES” 
Enclose your card with a dollar bill and you 
will receive, postpaid, my new 9 x 11 1-2 book 
showing half-tone cuts of carefully planned y 
practical homes, ranging in price from $3000 
to $10,000 which have been built for satisfied 
clients. I have had 25 years’ experience and 


National Bank Bldg. 
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can help you solve your building problems. 
CHAS. B. WATERHOUSE, Architect 
Passaic, N. J 














‘ i For Improving the Surroundings of your home 
‘“‘PERGOLAS”’ Lattice Fences 
eile Garden Houses and Arbors 


Send 20e in stamps and ask for Catalogue 
““M-29,”’ it tells all about them. 


"i" 2) HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. 


Factory and Main Office, Elston and Webster Ave., CHICAGO 


Eastern Office, 6 E. 39th Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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From the Research Laboratories of the Schlesinger Radium Co., Inc., Denver, Colorado 


& TO BECOME A STANDARD 
a al y é [ f & EQUIPMENT IN EVERY MODERN 
HOME AND BUILDING 
The New Self-Luminous Switch Button and Pendant made 
with RADIUM—glowing everlastingly in the darkness 


Marvelite 


attachment on a push button switch plate. 
Switch buttons at night or in a dark room 
or hallway are quickly found if equipped with 
a MARVELITE button. You can detect the 
soft gentle glow instantly. Radiumis the sole 
source of the luminosity in MARVELITE. 
No previous exposure to light is required— 
permanently luminous and everlasting. 
Can be attached to any switch already in 
use, in one minute’s time. 

MARVELITE Attachments for use on any switch plate, 50c. 


If you wire your house, specify “‘Nightray’’ Switch made by 
the Metropolitan Electric Mfg. Co. 












The Glow of the MARVELITE 
Attachment in the Night 


MARVELITE Attachment on a 
Switch Plate as It Looks in 


aca, nee Size) The reproductions on this page 

are made from actual photo- 
graphs taken in natural light 
and in the darkness. 


Marvelite 


Pull socket pendant, of artistic appearance, 
serves as a pilot in the dark; no need to 
paw the air—you simply put your hand 
on the luminous spot and turn on 
the light. 

MARVELITE Crystal Pendant, Type A. ...$1.00 





ea | No Current — s The Glow of the MARVELITE 
Pendant as It Looks in the ° . Pendant in the Night 
Day Time The Everlasting Cold Light 


(Actual Size) 


A modern house is not complete without MARVELITE attachments 


COLD LIGHT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DENVER, COLORADO 50 EAST 41st STREET, NEW YORK Telephone VANDERBILT 1970 
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Talks With 


F we Americans should adopt a national flower that symbolized 

the spirit of the hour, it would be the hardy little plant that 
lifts its tufted heads of pink or white on the mountains and 
seacoast of the north temperate zone, the flower called “thrift.” 

A pretty word, “thrift,” a friendly, inspiriting,—almost a gay 
little word. It means, according to the dictionary, just about 
what “economy” means, but imagine a national flower named 
“economy”! Who would wear a sprig of “economy’’ in his 
buttonhole? Or, if he did, wouldn’t he commit some act of 
extravagance before he reached his office of a morning, just to 
keep himself from feeling poor? Economy has a sinister conno- 
tation; it suggests lack, doing without, making ends meet. But 
thrift—well, for this once, the dictionary meaning and the living 
meaning are the same: thrift is “prosperity, success, good hus- 
bandry, vigorous growth, a thriving condition.” 

Now we Americans are in the most thriving condition of our 
history; one-third the gold of the world is in our hands, and we 
are in the very real danger of having too much of a good thing— 
we have never more keenly felt the high cost of living. 

Or is it, as many claim, the “cost of high living”? Perhaps, 


Our Readers 


partially. But what of it? To our enthusiastic American 
temperament, the fault is already remedied—thrift is the solu- 
tion of all our difficulties. With thrift, we shall feed ourselves 
and all the world, and gain, in the doing, much knowledge that 
shall add to our joy in living. Weare all going to plant our bit 
of garden and can our jar of fruit; we are going to learn that 
seasoning and a fine sauce can make the tail of a beefsteak taste 
as good as the piece close to the T bone. 

THE House BEAuTIFUL believes in thrift; it is going to “do 
its bit,’’ as the English say, to make “thrift” the slogan of 
America, to make taste take the place of waste, and potatoes 
grow where before flourished only tin cans and ashes. 

We are going to publish articles about that garden of yours— 
how to get the largest crop from the smallest space and how to 
keep it filled with a succession of crops. We are going to publish 
articles on the canning of vegetables, the preserving of fruits; on 
how to store the summer’s yield so that it shall feed the winter. 

In a word, we are going to share with you the pleasure and 
profit of thrift. True beauty and true democracy lie in the 
utilization of waste—and that is what thrift is. 
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MARTIN HOUSE 


The Home of Mrs. 


OHN MARTIN in 1715, bought of John Devotion and Rich. 

Haile, a ‘messuage farm or tenement containing 63 acres 
east of New Meadon River’ in Swansea, Mass. This deed 
was proved in Taunton 1724 Sept. 28th. In 1728 he moved 
here from Rehobeth and built a house on the site of the former 
one, which he occupied until his death. It descended in the 
family of his youngest son Benjamin, and is at present the 
property of his descendant, Mrs. Frederick Allien, daughter of 
Robert Martin of New York.” 

“It has been restored,”’ we are told, “but not altered, and has 
been pronounced by experts a perfect example of that type of 
English architecture. It is furnished in the same period,” we 
are further told, “and contains many relics of the Martins and 
the families with whom they have intermarried.” 

Aside from its very distinct charm, this house is interesting 
as an example of the gambrel which is believed by many persons 
—and probably is—an essentially American product. 

Mr. Thomas W. Lawson, for one, has a firm conviction that, 
in the matter of native 


Frederick Allien 


at North Swansea, Massachusetts 


the ordinary pitched roof. The first type of typical American 
plan consisted of the rooms either side a chimney in front 
of which was an entrance and a staircase to the second floor, 
when second floors were used. Later, kitchen and bedrooms 
were added back of these two rooms, thus deepening the house, 
and the roof to cover these was necessarily greater; out of this 
necessity, the gambrel may have sprung. 

On the other hand, the type may have been entirely inspira- 
tional. Mr. Chandler in his book, The Colonial House, has 
this to say of the gambrels:—“ The gambrel seems to have been 
used from the earliest period in the north through the period of 
the Revolution, during the latter part of which time it was most 
pronounced in its frequency perhaps. The first type of gambrel, 
however, has a very small deck and is extremely flat, as in the 
Craddock house in Medford, said to have been built at a very 
early period in this form. (1650 is the date claimed for it.) 
Later the upper slope was more pronounced, was boarded ver- 
tically to prevent leaks (which must have been a serious draw- 

back to the use of the 





houses, the gambrel roof 
belongs to the indigenous 
American house. He 
has expressed this firm 
conviction in his place at 
Egypt on the south shore 
of Massachusetts Bay. 
Here the buildings all 
have gambrels, from the 
big house itself, his 
Manor, through all the 
stables and outlying 
buildings,—kennels, 
coops and cottages,— 
down even to the sheds. 
Mr. Lawson’s justifica- 
tion is found in such 
examples as the Martin 
house. 

The gambrel may have 
originated at that period 
of our domestic architec- 
ture when the houses 





became too deep to be 
gracefully covered by 
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Character of house as a whole clearly shown, with all its distinguishing characteristics: gam- 
brel, central chimney, dormers, and projecting window frames with hoods. 
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early flat ones) and took 
very comfortable looking 
lines, especially in the low 
story and a half cottages 
(as in the additions to 
the original central 
part of the Fairbanks 
house) which were most 
picturesque in exposed 
locations, hugging the 
ground closely and look- 
ing entirely at home. 

“The matter of roof 
being of extreme impor- 
tance—being in fact of as 
great importance to the 
house as the hat to the 
man, whom it is said to 
‘make,’"—too much care 
can not be used in deter- 
mining its lines.” 

Old New England 
houses—into them has 
gone the spirit of a home 
loving people. 
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The old time fireplace with pictures (or sampler) and musket over it, is a common enough treatment, but the arrangement is not always as well 
done as here. Whale oil lamps, candlesticks, hearth-brush, bellows, etc., give additional right touches to the composition. 


The furniture here is rather far apart in period, but none the less pleasing on that account. The heavy chair by the fireplace is Elizabethan, 
used when there was sawdust on the floors; and the eye-screen back of it belongs to a much later and more sophisticated time. 
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All the rooms in this old .house emanate peace, a quality that is largely due to the careful placing of the furnishings with regard to the archi- 
tecture of the room. The wall spaces are ‘eft restfully bare. 


Finely arranged room in general and in detail, and the character of the furnishings is good. Chairs, clearly English, are not such as we often 
see in this country. The pewter has been arranged with the greatest care, especially that in the small wall cabinet. 

















The little shingled store 
and post office of “‘Dribley 
Nibbs & Co.” stands cosily 
between a _ low-branched 
crab apple tree and a lilac 

ush. 


From this picture we 
can get an idea of the truly 
play-house size of the 
“store.” Miss Herford is 
not tall by any means, but 
she is head-high with the 
eaves. 











WHERE BEATRICE HERFORD PLAYS STORE 


The “Smallest Store in the World,’ the Delight of Talented 
Grown-Ups Who Have Never Lost the Play Spirit of Childhood 


EATRICE HERFORD, the well 


in private life is Mrs. Sidney Hayward, spends her summers 
on the beautiful old estate in Wayland, Massachusetts, which 
has been in the Hayward family for over a hundred years. 

The house, filled with charming antique furniture and ances- 


tral portraits by Stuart and Copley, 
stands amidst rolling lawns dotted 
with spreading oaks and evergreens. 
Around it are gardens, box-bordered, 
and filled with old fashioned flowers. 
The whole place has the quiet air of 
the cld world and of being far from 
the rush of modern life. 

“The Smallest Theatre in the 
World”’ belongs to Mrs. Hayward, 
and we pass it on our way to the 
“Shop” which must be almost the 
smallest shop in the world, we feel 
sure. The little theatre has been 
described in several magazines and 
is well known to the public. Mrs. 
Hayward and her friends give theat- 
ricals there, sometimes for their own 
amusement and sometimes for 
charity. 

Famous players have been her 
guests and have left their names and 
good wishes pencilled on the white 
woodwork of the tiny box-office door. 
Here appear the signatures of Ellen 
Terry, George Arliss, Edith Wynne 
Matthison, Clyde Fitch, Oliver Her- 
ford, who is Mrs. Hayward’s brother, 
William Archer, John Ames Mitchell, 
Cissy Loftus, and Carolyn Wells. All 
these and many others have spent 


By ELIZABETH H. RUSSELL 


known monologist, who _ happy hours playing in the miniature theatre and in the “ Little 


Ellen Terry, seated in this barrel chair, wept tears of joy 
because the place was so enchanting. 
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Shop” which, although not so we known to the public, is just 
as unique and amusing in its way. It is a bit of stage setting 
itself, for there is nothing really to sell, but the shop serves as 
the stage when Mrs. Hayward and her guests wish to “play 


store.” One longs for the picture, 
which has never been taken, of some 
of those weary, clever people on their 
vacations, drawing upon their Peter 
Pan qualities of “never growing up,” 
and playing “‘store” and “‘post office” 
with the utmost abandon in this little 
building. 

Beside furnishing many hours of 
amusement to grown-ups on a 
holiday, the small house provides end- 
less joy to the children of the neigh- 
bourhood who are always ready to 
accept invitations to “come over and 
play” in Mrs. Hayward’s shop. 

The little, shingled building stands 
cosily between a low-branched crab 
apple tree and a lilac bush. From 
its roof spring two poles bearing bird 
houses like the ones Alfred Parsons 
drew in his lovely English garden 
pictures. There are two rooms, one 
the shop proper with a post office in 
the corner taken bodily from a real 
village store, the other, the parlour 
where the old lady who is both post- 
mistress and shop keeper is supposed 
to live. 

The shop has a green door with a 
slit for letters in it, a green bench 
under a small window where stick 
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candy and a few dusty toys are dis- 
played in the sunshine, and on the 
roof is a quaint sign which reads, 
“Dribley Nibbs & Co. 
Store and Postoffice.”’ 

On the parlour side there is an old 
fashioned flower garden blooming 
behind a white picket fence. If we 
are really playing the game and Mrs. 
Hayward for the time being has taken 
the part of “Mrs. Dribley, the post- 
mistress,’ we will open the gate, walk 
up the narrow brick path through 
the beds of phlox, petunias, and 
marigolds, and knock on the small 
green door. Then the postmistress will 
come and let us in. Mrs. Hayward 
enters into the game with all the 
enthusiam which she shows for her 
inimitable characters on the stage, 
and her interpretation is perfect. 

When the caller is seated politely in 
the stuffed barrel chair, she may look 
around the tiny parlour, and she must 
be devoid of humor if she does not 
appreciate its perfection as a bit of 
stage setting. Ellen Terry, seated in 
the same chair, wept tears of joy 
because the place was so enchanting. 
She said she had always longed for a 
small house, but this was the first 
one she had ever seen that was small 


enough. The reader may see the whole size of the room 
Carolyn Wells delighted in this play house, 
and the late Clyde Fitch mourned when he had to leave it. 


in the picture. 


On the walls hang just the pictures 
that the postmistress would have 
chosen had she been the person that 
Mrs. Hayward imagines her. Gaudy 
old prints of sentimental subjects 
catch the eye. A simpering “Little 
Brother & Sister”’ hang near a slope- 
shouldered ‘‘Mother and Her Jewels,” 
while on another wall we find a highly 
colored “Love Me, Love My Dog.” 
Over the door is a framed mourning 
piece where a dreary damsel weeps 
over a tomb inscribed as, “Sacred te 
the Memory of Abijah Nibbs & Betsy 
Crabtree, His Wife.” The picture 
was bought blank at a country 
auction, and the inscription filled in 
by Miss Laura Hills, the miniature 
painter, who is supposed to be the 


“Nibbs” of the shop sign. She and 
Mrs. Hayward have spent many 


happy summer days arranging the 
store, making costumes for the 
theatre, and writing letters to put into 
the post office for guests who look 
forward with anticipation to “mail 
time.” 

Beside the colored prints on the 
wall there are framed photographs of 
loving husbands and wives, babies 
who display alarmingly plump ex- 
tremities, framed flower catalogue 
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Letters from actors, from artists, from writers and talented 
folk of all sorts have been distributed from the boxes of the 
little old post office. 











The narrow shelves contain natural looking merchandise 
of all sorts; it is part of the fun to enumerate the supposed 
contents of the real bottles and boxes. 


_ Spool Cotton.” 
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covers, a beaded pin-cushion, a frame 
of varnished shells, and a mirror with 
a wavy glass. Inthe corner is a what- 
not laden with china vases, a model 
of a ship under glass, and a row of 
small, faded gift books. The post- 
mistress’s best bonnets live in the 
band boxes in the corner. 

The window has a row of red 
geraniums before its sash curtains 
of dotted muslin, and on the floor 
is a “Faithful Fido” mat where the 
guardian of the hearth lies with 
crossed paws and decorously tied neck 
ribbon woven against a gorgeous 
background of red and blue. 

On the table is a pile of old maga- 
zines with the postmistress’s steel- 
bowed spectacles laid down on an 
open page, giving one an uncanny 
feeling that a real old lady has just 
left them and stepped into the store. 
Mrs. Hayward herself says she has 
a feeling that the place must have 
evolved some spirit of its own, and 
she is almost sure that she finds the 
boxes and jars in new places some- 
times in the morning. Perhaps if we 
came here some moonlight night we 
might see a plump little old lady, with 
grey bobby curls fading softly away. 
| wonder if the jars of candy and rows 


of faded boxes would show through her in the disconcerting way 
old Scrooge’s buttons showed to the startled Marley! 
Opening a low door with curtained glass panes (so that the 


postmistress might peep through and 
see if she had a customer) we enter 
the shop. It contains “all the articles 
usually found” in a country store. 
Stuffed burlap bags which are sup- 
posed to hold hams and bacon hang 
from the ceiling. The narrow shelves 
contain natural looking merchandise 
of all sorts. It is part of the enter- 
tainment to enumerate the supposed 
contents of the real bottles, boxes and 
tins. Here are jars purporting to hold 
marmalade, tobacco, tea and snuff. 
Glass bottles contain striped candy, 
some real and some made of paper. 
Fancy exhausts itself in guessing what 
is in the dusty boxes arranged around 
the walls. Antiquated gauze and 
brocade ribbons stand in tidy rolls 
above a pile of gay cotton prints and 
turkey red twill. Two shallow drawers 
bear the legend, “Clarke’s O. N. T. 
There are rows and 
rows of fly blown boxes with a sample 
button sewed on the end of each one. 

The walls are adorned with adver- 
tisements of lard, of yeast, of break- 
fast foods, dog biscuit, soap, corsets, 
County Fairs, currants, chocolate and 
cigars. A glass show case beside 
the post-office contains the choicest 

(Continued on page 60) 








BIRDS AND.THEIR TREES 


The Intimate Association between, Certain Birds and Certain Trees 


By FRANCIS H. ALLEN 
















BETWEEN birds and trees “scrub oak’ to him, he will respond with “brown thrasher, 
7 there is the closest kind of | chewink, chestnut-sided warbler.”” The learned theses on eco- 
bond, the bond of absolute logical investigations have been characterized by an ornithol- 
*/ dependence. No child is more  ogist of the old school as “the statement of facts that every one 
dependent upon its mother than are knows in language that no one can understand.”’ But though 
many kinds of birds upon trees for good field naturalists knew most of the facts before, the ecol- 
food, shelter from rain, wind,and _ ogists have succeeded in emphasizing their significance and in 
sun, protection from their systematizing an interesting branch of biological science. 
their nests. And it is not One does not need to be an ecologist, however, to see that pine 
these birds depend upon. warblers are fond of pitch pines and that black-throated green 
that each species of tree- _ warblers are to be looked for among white pines in the southerly 
vorite among the trees, _ part of their range, though in the north they are found among 
ferences so marked _ the spruces. Of our two nuthatches, the white-bellied is a bird 
can hardly think of the oaks, and the red-bellied an inhabitant of coniferous 
some particular woods. The red spruces and balsam firs of the northern woods 
as he is in his are the favorite haunts of the myrtle and Blackburnian warblers, 
home in —. aS well as of the olive-backed thrush and the golden-crowned 
. the kinglet. The single trees and small groups of trees of these two 
in species when found in pastures are most affected by the mag- 
will | nolia warbler. It is the hardwood growth—birch and 
beech chiefly—that the black-throated blue warbler chooses 
for his home, and in their underbrush he and his mate 
build their nest. In northern New England the yew, or 
ground hemlock, is generally chosen, while in the Berk- 
shires the mountain laurel is a favorite. Birds seek trees 
for three purposes,—food, shelter, and nesting-sites,—and 
at different times of the year they may be found 
in different trees. A notable instance of this 
diversity of habit is the black-poll warbler. In May and early 
June, when it goes through southern New England on its way 
north, it seems to pass most of its time in the tops 
of the elms; if we follow it to its breeding-grounds, 
we must look for it among the low spruces and 
firs of New England mountain-tops or in simi- 
larly boreal situations farther north or east; 
and finally in September and October we shall find 
it nowhere more abundant than among the white 
birches, feeding on the aphides 
infest those -trees at that 
At another season of the year 
winter—these same white 
furnish food of another 


enemies, and sites for 
merely trees in genera. that 
It may not be literally true 
haunting bird has its fa- 
but many species have pre- 
that the experienced observer 
of them without calling to mind 
kind of tree. Even the robin, catholic 
choice of nesting-sites, seems more at 
an apple tree than anywhere else, and 
Baltimore oriole is inevitably associated 
our minds with theelm. Sometimes a bird 
have more than one favorite. The chip- 
ping sparrow and the kingbird, for in- 
stance, both share with the robin a love 
for the apple tree, but are equally devoted 
respectively to the red cedar of the pasture 
and the button-bush of the river-bank. 
Another favorite nesting-place of the 
chippy is in the vines on the side of your 
house. Why this bird should choose three 
types of nesting-site so different as an apple tree, a 
cedar, and a Virginia creeper is not easy to see. Sheer 
indifference would not be so hard to account for; but the 
chippy is not indifferent, it evidently has three favorites. The 
case of the kingbird is in some respects even more puzzling, 
because its river-bank choice is a low bush, while elsewhere, | 
think, it seldom builds less than ten feet or so from the ground. 

This intimate association of certain birds with certain trees 
makes it imperative that the bird-lover should be a tree-lover 
too, or a tree-student at least,—which generally amounts to the — which 
same thing. No field ornithologist worthy of the name, indeed, season. 
is ignorant of trees. A knowledge of trees is a part of his busi- —the 
ness. And this is one advantage that bird-study has over the __ birches 
pursuit of some other branches of natural history: it leads toa kind towander- ing flocks of seed-eating 
broader knowledge of nature in general. redpolls from Sa the north. 

There is a department of biology that deals especially with A very inter- = ,. esting bird-and-tree 
this association of birds and trees, at least in its larger aspects, association that has come into notice here 
and which is just now very popular among the younger serious’ in the East within } the last few years is 
students. It is called ecology, the study of the homes of organ- that of the evening grosbeak and the box- 
isms, their relations to their environment, and precisely what _ elder, or ash-leaved maple. Evening grosbeaks were 
makes the environment. The ecologist tells us of faunal and unknown in New England till the winter of 1889-90, 
floral “associations,” or “ societies,’”"—for the plants and animals when they made a memorable ‘ descent upon this new ter- 
of certain species are found together so regularly that these terms _ritory from the West. Since then from time to time this bird 
are very apropos. Tell the ecologist of the presence of one species of the Far Northwest has reappeared in the East in varying 
of plant in abundance in a given locality, and he will give you numbers, and it bids fair now to become a regular winter 
the names.of its principal associates there. If you tell him, for visitant. And the place to find it is almost always in a box- 
instance, of a marsh full of cat-tail, he will tell you that there elder tree, for the seeds of this tree form its favorite winter 
you may expect to find—not very much in the way of other food. It is thought, indeed, that the extension of its winter 
plants, for the cat-tail monopolizes the ground where it grows— range may be due to the increased planting of this Western 
but, of birds, red-winged blackbirds, long-billed marsh wrens, tree in the East, the birds—with that wonderful faculty that 
bitterns, soras, Virginia rails. If, on the other hand, you say wild creatures have for finding their food—following along 
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Photograph by Herbert W. Gleason. 


In the Berkshires, the mountain laurel is a favorite nesting-place for the 
black-throated blue warbler. 


the dim trail of box-elder that now extends from the Plains 
to the Atlantic. 

As to the other side of this story of interdependence, the serv- 
ice that the birds render their hosts, it is hardly necessary to 
speak in these days of Biological Survey and Audubon Societies. 
Not only do the insect-eating birds save the lives of many trees, 
but the fruit-eating birds, too, make themselves useful by 
planting seeds in favorable places and thus helping 
to perpetuate the species. A particularly inter- gE 
esting bird-and-tree partnership is that of g 
the mockingbird and a species of yucca ‘A 
—Yucca aloifolia—growing in the South. 
The mockingbird, according to Mr. Her- 
bert J. Webber, is very fond of the 
sticky fruit of this little tree. As the 
bird eats, some of the seeds stick to 
its bill and, when shaken off, fall at a 
suitable distance from the tree to allow 
of germination and growth. The seeds 





on 







that drop directly 
down are likely to 
fall into the crown 
of upturned leaves 
beneath the fruit- 
stalk and to stick 
there. In course of 
time these leaves 
reflex and point 
downward, where- 
j upon the seeds, 
Rs wis i ‘ now dry, roll down 
a Gis ie the inclined plane 

thus formed and 
are shot out to a 





The Baltimore oriole is inevitably associated in 
our minds with the elm. 


a are we putting it right, after all? 


Photograph by Herbert W. Gleason. 


In a marsh full of cat-tail look for red-winged 
blackbirds and long-billed marsh wrens. 
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Photograph by Cordelia J. Sianwood. 


Nest of the hermit thrush under a spruce tree amidst dwarf cornel 
blooms. 


safe distance from the parent tree. Let me recommend to 
bird-observers that they study these relations between the birds 
and the trees. There is still much to be learned in this field, 
especially as to the reasons for these marked predilections. 
When one has learned, for instance, why the magnolia war- 
bler has a special fondness for the spruces that grow in the open, 
he may awake to find himself an ecologist! And yet 

Does the bird 
choose the tree, or the tree choose the bird? 
Probably the latter alternative comes nearer 

to the truth, for the tree (the environment) 
makes the bird and so in a sense may be 

\ said to choose it. But on the other 
hand, is not the bird a part of the tree’s 
environment? And has it not had a 
hand in forming the tree? Quite pos- 
sibly. All things in nature act and 
react upon one another. No bird and 
no man lives for himself alone. “All 


_ 


e 










are but parts of 
one stupendous 
whole.” Pope, by 
the way, was 
almost an evolu- 
tionist, and were 
he alive today, one 
could imagine him 
a pretty good 
ecologist too. 
Nature has a way 
of making needs 
mutual; her trees 
and birds are inter- 
acting dependents. 





Photograph by Cordelia J. Stanwood. 


Hanging nest of the goiden-crowned kinglet in a 
spruce. 
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First Floor Plan. 


UNTING for a location is such fun 

that | should like to establish bunga- 
lows for the rest of my life. In our 
search, Scotty, the big collie, and | 
tramped over a six-hundred acre farm, 
through the leafy paths of autumn and 
over the snowy fields and roads of winter. 
We rejected a delightful amphitheatre 
because there was no outlook from it; a 
flatiron piece with a magnificent view 
because it was difficult of approach; the 
corner lot because it was too near the 
house. Finally we decided upon an old 
orchard of about six acres lying cozily 
on the slope of the mountain, buttressed 
by it at the back, and having a wondrous 
view over the valley and far away to the 
tumbled horizon-edge. The great red 
buildings of the farmhouse, comfortably 
near, rose manse-like out of the trees and 
in full sight beyond the depot road. 

Along the back ran the old, abandoned 
village highway, now lapsed from its 
ancient purpose into a mossy, tree- 
arched, fern-lined lane leading to the lake 
three miles below. One side of the field 
dipped down into a tree-bordered, rock- 
bound gully, through which runs a 
mountain stream where we have since 
fished successfully for trout, The other 
three sides were bordered by a stone wall 
and trees of many kinds—from red oaks to 
stately ash and towering maples. Clumps 
of white birch, pale-green poplars, apple, 
rum cherry, and evergreen trees adorned 
the field. Under three sepa- 


CROTCHED LODGE 


How One Woman Hunted for a Spot to 
Put Her House—And How She Built It 


By ALICE B. MACDONALD 











Piazza and windows were well screened with 
galvanized netting, somewhat expensive, but 
having desirable lasting qualities. 


Ah, the days we spent there, while au- 
tumn ran over the mountain with painted 
feet and winter came shod in white. 

The next thing was to buy the field, 
which | finally secured at a price, ridicu- 
lously large all the countryside said, 
ridiculously small in my opinion when | 
consider all | am getting out of it. For 
one has to measure the cost of a thing by 
one’s desire for possessing it. When the 
notary public came from the village and 




















Bed Room 
































Second Floor Plan. 


the deed was drawn up and signed, | 
was content. At last | was a land 
owner. There was one spot of earth on 
which | could do as | pleased with no one 
to say me nay. | knew now why the 
English and Irish tenantry buy “a 
place” as soon as they can after reaching 
the broad acres of America. 

Not the least of my pleasures were the 
long winter evenings spent in drawing plans. 
It was to be a tiny house, economical in 
design. Efficiency and conservatism were 
to be the watchwords. After many experi- 
ments, | decided on the ground plan. 

Then | conferred with my carpenters. 
| was peculiarly fortunate in them. 
First, they knew country house building 
from beginning to finish, including stone 
and cement work. Second, they be- 
lieved me when | said that expense would 
have to be considered. Third, they were 
absolutely trustworthy. 

“| think I’ll have it built of stone,”’ said 
I, “since there is plenty of stone there.” 

“Cost you double,” quoth they. 

“Guess |’ll have it covered with slabs. 

“Cost more than shingles, and buggy 
besides,”’ they said. 

Finally | decided to have it shingled, 
roof and sides, though shingles would cost 
something more than clapboards. Clap- 
boards somehow did not seem to belong 
to the idea. 

“You'll never be satisfied unless 
you have a kitchen,” averred the prac- 
tical lady of the farmhouse. 

So a kitchen was added, 


” 





rate clumps | discovered a 
huge heap of stones, gathered 
with what must have been 
infinite pains, by the original 
owner of the orchard. Last, 
but not least of my finds inthe 
the field, besides blackberry, 
raspberry, and blueberry 
bushes, wild strawberry 
plants, and a natural drain 
(“‘dreen,” the farmer called 
it), was a living spring in the 
upper corner, “Where the 
bears used to come down to 
drink and which has never 
been known to run dry.” 





The carpenters insisted that everything be tight and dry and solid. They didn’t 


want me to go sailing off down into the valley. 
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and the dimensions of the 
living-room were extended 
accordingly. 

The carpenters insisted 
that everything should be 
tight and dry and solid. 
They didn’t want me to go 
sailing off down into the 
valley, they said. Accord- 
ingly, they put in a six-foot 
foundation wall, built out of 
my stone heaps, and a cor- 
respondingly solid base for 
the fireplace and front steps. 
Into every board they drove 
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Three sides of my acres were bordered by a stone wall, with a bar-way here 
and there, along which grew trees of many kinds. 


an extra nail. Afterward, when the floods 
came and the winds blew and my little 
house never trembled, | blessed those 
carpenters. They themselves were not 
quite so ready for blessing, when it came 
to tearing down for extensions. 

At last it was “done.” The outside 
was shingled as well as a city house could 
be, the rough beams and the boards on the 
inside were left unfinished. The floors 
were matched Carolina spruce, oiled to 
keep from splintering. Piazza and win- 
dows were well screened with galvanized 
netting, somewhat expensive, but having 
desirable lasting qualities. The bath- 
room, being 9 x 10, was large enough for 
a dressing room, and besides the regula- 
tion bath-room furniture, had a good-sized 
clothes closet, and was furnished with 
dressing table and chairs. One end of 
the big living room was provided with 
couch and bookcase, the other with a 
dining-room table, a dresser and chairs. 
The windows were double and hinged to 
swing apart. The front of the room 
opened on the piazza by four folding 
doors; thus room and piazza formed one 
big room, sitting room by day, sleeping 
porch by night. 

The fireplace I’ve left for the last. 
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All the joy of the fire-worshipper was 
mine. Mine? Everybody’s, | ought to 
say, for the farm boarders liked nothing 
so well as to sit on my piazza with the 
moon rising over one lip of the mountain, 
the glow of the setting sun seen lingering 
behind the other, while infinite wood 
burned in the fireplace, and a pair of 
hermit thrushes sang hauntingly below 
us, with whippoorwill interludes. 

The fireplace we learned to use in all 
sorts of ways. Tea kept warm on the 
hob, scones baked on a tin over the 
embers, chicken stewed before the fire, 
potatoes and apples roasted in the ashes, 
bread toasted and corn roasted are a 
few of the things we use it for. The idea 
of having supper served on the table is 
scoffed at. When it is cool enough for a 
fire, as it is more often than not, we all sit 
around the hearth on cushions, and with 
long pointed sticks we toast our bread or 
roast our corn, and there is our supper, 
paper napkins thrown in the fire after- 
wards. If it is too warm for a fire, a 
bowl of milk, crackers, or a loaf of bread, 
and an individual blueberry or black- 
berry bush or strawberry patch on the 
side of the hill were Paradise enow. 

Then came the inevitable rainy spell, 





Along the back ran the old abandoned village highway, now a tree-arched, 
fern-lined lane leading to the lake three miles below. 


when piazza doors had to be closed and 
guests gathered in the one room, every- 
body under everybody’s feet, wet clothes 
hung about, no end of wet wood to be 
brought in. Meals all served in the 
house, piazza too wet to sleep on, no 
starry skies for the boys to sleep under, 
attic in requisition, kittens everywhere, 
boys everywhere, best friends every- 
where, and then “my darling little house,” 
as | was wont to call it, got on my nerves. 
My friend, who loved the place as well as 
| did, but who was no fonder of being 
under everybody’s feet than | was, began 
to shape her own castles in the air. She 
would like to have a little place near me. 

“In my field, of course,” | exclaimed. 

“Why, yes, preferably,”’ said she. 

“Let’s have a covered passageway 
between.” 

“Why not build on an extension?” 

So the idea developed; a sitting-room 
and bedroom for her, and a fireplace. 
A dining-room for the days when we 
must inhabit the house, a shed in which 
to keep the wood dry and to relieve the 
clutter, a back stoop for lots of reasons,— 
closets, shelves, settles, hot-water piping, 
and so on. Revised plans were drawn, 
our carpenters again consulted, and the 








From the six acres of my old orchard we had a wondrous view over the valley and far away to the tumbled hcervizon-edge. 





The great red buildings of the farm- 
house, comfortably near, rose manse-like out of the trees and in full sight of the trees beyond the depot road. 
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third summer saw a_ transformation. 
Around my little house as a core, grew 
the present establishment. 

If a lump comes in my throat when | 
think of my tiny, tiny little lodge, com- 
mon sense bids me swallow it. Now, 
with a place for everything and with 
everything of course in its place, house- 
keeping is a joy and delight; for sim- 
plicity, | find, does not belong per se to 
kitchenette and tiny house. The prob- 
lem of stowing away people and things 
in a “little cot by a little rill’’ while it 
may be poetical in theory, is difficult of 
solution. The simplicity in the new 
house consists in wider spaces, infrequent 
furniture, and added, though simple, 
conveniences. 

My fireplace now shares my affections 
with the big middle room upstairs, the 
scriptorium, we call it, for it is monastic 
in its simplicitv. The dormer is fur- 
nished with a row of single window- 
sashes which swing on hinges and fasten 
back to the ,ceiling. The room is thus 
practically an open porch, and so high 


up that from it new tops of mountains 
are revealed. 

On a platform are a couch, and book- 
case, and against the wall is a shelf desk, 
at which one may stand to work. The 
cement-lined cold-box under the shed 
floor and the cement incinerator by the 
depleted stone pile, are perhaps the 
highest point in the efficient simplicity 
of the house—though the faucet on the 
garden wall where the boys may “wash 
up” might be included in the list. 

Above the mundane affairs of the city 
we chat and laugh and work, while all the 
little birds that are, sing to us; the in- 
sensate life of the fields never ceases to 
thrill; and the breezes waft to us the 
echoes of the axe where the boys are 
trimming out the trees. Lazily we seem 
to float with the clouds that glide by the 
windows, a moving picture that never 
bores. 

But the dinner hour from the farm 
sounds, the guests flit away, and presently 
the boys come in. Aren’t we going to 
have any dinner today? And then with 
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a hey nonino, if there is anything in the 
house for a picnic, off we hie us to the old 
Collins place or to the mountain side for 
our repast, for a steak is just as good 
broiled out of doors as indoors, and fix- 
ings are not missed. Bubbling springs 
and berry bushes or apple trees furnish 
both ale and dessert; never are our ap- 
petites so good, our digestions so little 
impaired. Moreover, there is always the 
safe feeling that we could have gone to the 
farm for dinner if we had wished, and 
that our purveyors from below will be 
coming at sundown with eggs just laid, 
crisp brown doughnuts, and the promise 
of green peas in the morning picked with 
the dew on them. 

And when we come down the mountain 
and get the first glimpse of the roof of 
our comfortable bungalow seeming to hug 
the earth, all the joy of possession again 
takes possession of me, and | thank the 
Lord for 


“‘My little house, whose humble roof 
Is weather proof! 
Under the spars of which I lie 
Both soft and dry.”’ 



















A combination workstand and 
tea table, made by a Boston 
shop, of painted wood with a 
bamboo basket lined with Jap- 
anese crepe of a color to match 
the stand, and having a flat lid 
which can be placed over it to 
formatable. Any color scheme 
will be carried out to order. 
The prices range from $10.50 to 
$12.50, according to size. 


A black lacquer tea table is inlaid 
with silver and has a reversible 
top—one side for tea, as shown in 
the picture, and the other for cards. 
On the “tea” side is a fascinating 
Chinese dragon designed in silver. 
The legs of the table fold up and, 
with the top, can be placed flat 
against the wall. Price $12. 










































THE ARRANGEMENT AND BALANCE OF FURNITURE 


The Third of the Series—Corners—Setting Furni- 
ture Out in the Room—Scale— Experimentation 


CorNERS 
ORNERS are usually a 
consolation and conven- 

ience rather than a source of 
worry. Frequently pieces on 
the side wall are close enough 
to the corner sufficiently to 
occupy it, while the other 
corners of the room prove 
the natural resting places 
for such things as desks, 
tables (rectangular or round), 
tall clocks, small cabinets or 
bookcases, screens not in 
constant use, sewing and 
serving tables, and finally, in 
the room where it is used, the 
ubiquitous sewing-machine— 
at present usually the ugliest 
and often the most offen- 
sively ornamented object 
with which decent humanity 
is afflicted. To hide it with 
a screen is as yet the only 











By EDWARD STRATTON HOLLOWAY 





stand at the side is a hospit- 
able arrangement and entirely 
unobjectionable, because the 
corneris filled. It isthe empty 
triangular space behind pieces 
of furniture which is un- 
reasonable and unpleasant. 


THE SETTING OF FURNITURE 
OuT INTO THE Room 


We have just looked over 
a series of interiors of modern 
club-houses and handsome 
dwellings and the first ex- 
pression occurring thereat 
was decidedly unliterary. 
It seems to be a weakness 
of human nature that where 
an allowance is made for the 
sake of variety and use it too 
often becomes an obsession. 
As many of these interiors 
with furniture set “anyhow” 
over the floor can only be de- 
scribed as a conglomeration, 





resource. 

The main precaution to 
take regarding corners is 
that they should not look 
weak, and for this reason they are not the best places in the 
world for chairs, unless these be roomy. 

In drawing-rooms a grand piano often finds its best situation 
with its “nose” pointed into a corner and its flat side almost 
parallel with one wall, rather than swung out into the room at a 
disagreeable angle. Asa grand piano is not high, a large picture 
or hanging on the wall occupied by its flat side and a picture 
hung upon the other wall will be advisable. It is inappropriate 
to litter the top of a 


What may be done with the big bare room with walls unbroken by fireplace or 
overmantel. Here a low bookcase and tapestry take their place. 


it is well for us totake warning. 

Let us consider then what we 
may properly doin the placing 
of furniture out upon the floor space. We may do nothing if it will 
result in crowding. Even the setting of a single table in the 
centre of a room is bad if we must spoil our tempers to get around 
it. In small rooms we may, however, make another disposition 
of a table which is pleasing and convenient. Instead of placing 
it flat against a window or wall space, with a chair before it, its 
back to the room, or instead of placing a chair at either end, we 
may set the table endwise to the wall, or to one side of the window, 
and a chair at one or 
both sides of the table. 





piano with a number 
of objects, but a pair 
of tall candlesticks set 
near its rear end will 
build up the effect and 
unify the picture, 
hanging above, with 
the instrument. 

The placing of a 
desk or other such 
piece of furniture 
diagonally across a 
corner is unpleasing 
unless there is a jut 
of the wall partially 
filling the space behind 
and so justifying the 
arrangement. Kidney- 
shaped desks are by 
their form particularly 
suited to corners. A 
tea-table set in a 

















With a few interesting 
objects upon the 
latter, we shall find 
that we have an 
attractive grouping. 

A small table or 
stand in front of an 
end of a sofa or by a 
large chair at once 
commends itself be- 
cause convenient. 

Ina very large room 
the placing of two 
companion sofas back 
to back and crosswise 
of the room but near 
one side is good; it is 
still better, if there is 
room, to place them 
face to face with a con- 
venient space between. 
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corner with a chair 


behind it and a muffin alcove and double-chest of drawers. 


Very appropriate is this sensible seat at the foot of the bed. Note also the balance of the curtained 


From Messrs. Story and Triggs, London. 
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More often than 
two sofas, a co-ordina- 
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Often a large piece of furniture on the side wall sufficiently occupies a corner as does the secretary 


in this room. 














Hospitality is shown by this inviting arrangement in a Bermudian living-room. 


tion, we see a sofa backing a table—which two do not always co-ordinate. 
This arrangement is perfectly permissible and has it convenience—we may sit 
on the sofa and read by the light placed upon the table—but we should 
be careful that the two pieces chosen agree better than they sometimes do. 
One “ set-out”’ arrangement which seems to have widely spread among house- 
holders is the placing of a couch at the foot of a bed—anothef good device 
under proper conditions. But often we have been obliged to smile at the 
absurdity of an imposing couch at the foot of a negligible bed, an amusing 
example of the “tail wagging the dog.”” We often wonder why persons who 
use common sense in most concerns of life fail to do so in such simple 
matters. Is it that they are determined to follow a vogue of which they 
have heard, at whatever cost? 

Chairs in front of bookcases, wardrobes and cabinets are annoying, as each 
time a door is opened the chair must be moved; and why add to human misery 
by strewing chairs and stools everywhere around to fall over or stumble 
against: in short, why so crowd a room with set-out furniture that our pro- 
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gress through it becomes a process or a pilgrim- 
ager The blocking of doorways is equally bad 
practice. 

It is also to be remembered that the littering 
of a room with all sorts of unrelated objects 
and personal effects is utterly destructive of 
repose and charm. 

Finally, the large pieces of furniture set out 
upon the floor space. should follow the direction 
of the one wall or the other.’ Impossible angles 
distract us through disturbing the harmony of 
line. Women, through a mistaken idea that 
“setting things catacornered” gives homelike 
character, are notable offenders in this respect. 
A chair, or resting stool or two, may be left at the 
convenient angle at which naturally occupied, 
but if we go beyond this we have disturbance. 
These stools, of chair height or lower, where they 
match in style the period or painted furniture 
of the room, are most convenient; not, of course, 
for sitting long at a time but for drawing up to 
a group for short conversational purposes. They 
are also excellent for desks, having no back to 
obstruct. 


THE “BEFORE AND AFTER” OF THE LARGE 
BARE Room 


Any householder who has been confronted 
by a large and empty drawing-room, with wall 
unbroken by fireplace and overmantel, must have 
exclaimed: “ What can | do with it!”” And yet 
this affords an excellent decorative opportunity. 

Let us consider for a moment. Lacking the 
fireside, books afford the most companionable 
element. They are perhaps unusual for a drawing- 
room, but why, necessarily? Let us then place, 
where the fireplace should be, a long low book- 
case, and fill it with attractive volumes. In 





A table in front of a bookcase is not conducive to frequent 
consultation of the volumes behind it. 
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place of the overmantel let us hang upon the wall 
a large tapestry or handsome piece of - brocade. 
(If the furnishings here suggested are beyond 
one’s means, the idea may be carried out at lesser 
expense.) A stately table may take the place of 
the bookcase if desired, and upon either may be 
set candlesticks and other objects. Against the 
wall may be placed a handsome cabinet. Another 
may go at the other side, or this may be treated 
as in the illustration. A study of this picture 
will show what may be done with the floor space, 
and that our bare and forbidding room has 
vanished. Note that while the chair at the right 
has been set rather forward of the sofa for the 
avoidance of stiffness, the alignment is the same. 
That on the left is more informally placed. 
Contrast the often cold and cheerless drawing- 
room with the inviting hospitality of such an 
arrangement as this. Be the furnishings as hand- 
some as they may, cordiality and sociability will 
prove supreme, and the variations of the usual, 
“We've had such a good time,” at parting, will be 
more than an empty form, one less necessity for 
the social lie. 





se Watch your scale! The sofa, armchair and table are too clumsy for the architecture of the 
SCALE room and the rest of the furniture. 


The importance of considering the relative 
sizes of various accompanying objects (the rela- 
tion is technically called scale) runs throughout 
the subject of interior decoration and must 
everywhere be taken into account. With it is 
intimately associated the matter of weight, real 
or apparent. Though in actual avoirdupois a 
wooden moulding be not heavy, we may not 
rightly put up a cornice so out of scale that 
it appears as if it might bring down the ceiling 
upon our heads: in a room of rugged character 
with oak-beamed ceiling and cavernous fire- 




























The littering of a room with many small objects is destructive of all repose. 


place we may not rightly use the refined and delicate furniture of Sheraton 
or Louis Seize. 

So expressed these examples are so obvious that it seems few would trans- 
gress, yet are they more obvious than the following which we frequently see: 
window poles stout enough for an athlete’s horizontal-bar from which depend 
curtains of filmy net or lace weighing but a few ounces; fragile tables groan- 
ing under the weight of huge lamps; carpets and upholstery of strong and 
sweeping pattern in tiny rooms, and the heterogeneous mixture of furniture 
formal and sprawling, heavy and light? 








EXPERIMENTATION 


Interior decoration is not a mystery: it is the use of enlightened common 
sense. Experience leads us to the conviction that even those who are 
unskilled in home arrangement have more intrinsic ability in this direction 
than they realize, and it is the aim of the present writer to aid them in using 


(Continued on page 52 





Corners prove the natural resting places for tables and articles 
of this size. 








A FOREST HOME IN THE MOUNTAINS OF COLORADO 


A Log Cabin that is Wind and Frost Proof—No Chinks and No Plaster 
—A Staircase of Solid Logs and Solid Tree Trunks for Porch Pillars 








The Evans ranch at the foot of Mt. Evans, a majestic peak proposed asa National Park in a bill now before Congress. 


HE war has served to introduce to 

their own country many thousands 
of Americans who have been afflicted 
with the foreign travel habit. Coincident with this develop- 
ment has come a revival of the outdoor life in America. 

During the last two years a multitude of hunting lodges or 
log bungalows have been built, either on privately owned ground 
in the woods or in the national forests, where he who longs for 
the real out-of-doors may spend the summer months. There 
are certain distinctive features of these permanent camps or 
forest homes which must not be transgressed. The architect 
must fit the house into the virgin surroundings. Foundations 
and chimneys should be 
of rough-hewn stone or 
water-worn_ pebbles. 
The cuperstructure must 
be cf logs, with or 
without the bark. A 
shingle roof is the extent 
to which a formal touch, 
externally, may be 
introduced. 

In the Denver Moun- 
tain Parks region, lying 
from twelve to twenty 
miles west of the city in 
the Front Range of the 
Rockies, hundreds of 
forest homes have been 
built, and a high state 
of perfection has been 
reached. Along the 
splendid sixty-five mile 
road built by the city to 
connect its mountain 
playgrounds, these 
homes add an interesting 
and picturesque touch 
to the scenic attractions, 


tiled 


By EDGAR C. MACMECHEN 





A barbaric touch has been given the interior by the Navajo rugs with their rich, warm 
colors and fantastic designs, by the Indian baskets and bv rugs made of the skins of grizzly 
and black bears, mountain lions and gray wolves. 
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perched, as they are, upon granite 
crags, or nestling in an elbow of a 
foaming torrent. 

The mountain home par excellence, in this region, was built 
by Miss Anne Evans, daughter of an early territorial governor 
of Colorado. It is located at the foot of Mt. Evans, named after 
the former governor, a wild and majestic peak, proposed as a 
national park in a bill now before Congress. 

Miss Evans, who is a member of Denver’s library board and a 
patron of art and literature, evolved the basic idea that makes 
her cabin distinctive. It might be said that, as nearly as such 
a thing is possible, the cabinet maker’s art has been applied to 
her dwelling. No plaster 
was employed in its con- 
struction. Instead of 
having the logs placed 
horizontally Miss Evans 
directed that they be set 
in a stone foundation, 
vertically. By a flawless 
tongue and groove 
arrangement, cut into 
the logs themselves, the 
building has been made 
proof against the lowest 
temperature. The chim- 
neys, constructed of 
rough-hewn stone, show 
the exterior. Natural 
surroundings have been 
preserved. Yellow pine, 
silver, blue and Engel- 
mann spruce, alder and 
quaking aspen, hem in 
the cabin. The quaking 
aspens, turned to quiver- 
ing gold by the autumn 
frosts, form a gorgeous 
color scheme in conjunc- 























A spring of crystal water, issuing from beneath the porch, 
drops with a musical tinkle into a little pool. 


tion with the pines and with the reds and russets of the 
underbrush. 

From the porch, supported by colonnades of solid tree trunks, 
a view opens down Bear Creek above which the mountains, 
heavily timbered, rise in graceful curves. Rough stone walls 
extend from either side of the porch, like the nippers on a pair of 
ice-tongs, and a spring of crystal water, issuing from beneath 
the porch, trickles along one of these walls and drops with a 
musical tinkle into a little pool. Native grasses, undisturbed 
by the owner, spring up between wide interstices in the flagged 
courtyard. The kinnikinick, or bear berry, with its dark green 
leaves and crimson berries, is the most attractive of a wealth of 
native shrubbery roundabout. On every hand the blue and 
white columbine, the ethereal anemone, the scarlet Indian paint 
brush, the purple larkspur and dozens of other varieties of wild 
flowers, splash the landscape with vivid color. 

A barbaric touch has been given the interior by the intro- 
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The original cabin, built by former Governor Evans in 1867, is still standing. The old 


type of mountain home was chinked with plaster between the logs. 


duction of Navajo rugs, woven in fantastic patterns of rich, 
warm colors. Indian baskets stand about, and skins of grizzly 
and black bears, mountain lions, gray wolves, deer and mountain 
sheep, serve as rugs. 

[he vertical logs give a novel and pleasing effect to the in- 
terior. [he staircase to the bedrooms above is made of solid logs. 
Roof beams, stained to preserve the natural grain of the wood, are 
massive timbers hewn from the pines. On either side of the stair- 
case are bookshelves. The fireplaces, built to accommodate six- 
foot logs as in the days of our forefathers, have the same rough 
stone formationas that of the chimneys. Just enough of formality 
to accent the rugged undertone, is given by the leaded, diamond- 
shaped window panes and the art brackets that hold the lamps. 

Miss Evans’ cabin stands close to the original cabin on the 
ranch, built by former Governor Evans in 1867. That is of the 
old type, chinked with plaster to prevent the penetration of 
cold to the interior, and is an interesting contrast to the home 
of his talented daughter. 


=, 








The home of Miss Evans in the Denver Mountain Parks region. The vertically placed logs 


are fitted with tongue and groove cut into the logs themselves. 





From the. porch, supported by solid tree trunks, a victa opens 
down Bear Creek to the heavily timbered mountains. 











WHAT I DID FOR MY HOUSE 


Combining the Living- and Dining-Rooms 


HE facts which confronted my friend 

were an attractive, but small house of 
six rooms, three bedrooms upstairs, and 
the usual parlor, dining-room and kitchen 
below; a husband who preferred home 
to all other attractions on Sundays and 
evenings, and two little daughters to keep 
them company. The need of the house 
was a comfortable, family sitting-room. 
The three rooms upstairs were necessary 
for bedrooms, and furnished as_ such, 
neither one could make a convenient 
family sitting-room. Because a_ small 
house is harder to keep in company order 
than a large one, especially when children 
make up half the family, it seemed wise 
to retain the parlor as a parlor, an or- 
derly, formal place to receive callers. 
The dining-room was the only room now 
available—and how could one dispense 
with a dining-room? Suddenly remem- 


Growing a Dust Screen 


bering that in the good old times we like 
to refer to, people ate and sat in the same 
room, cooked in it and even slept there 
on cold winter nights, my friend decided 
that at least her dining-room and sitting- 
room should be one and the same; so 
she furnished it with this idea in mind. 

Fortunately there was a fireplace, so the 
blazing logs could cheer the breakfast- 
table, which is apt to need some such 
oil to start the wheels of family life into 
motion each morning, and also be the 
ideal gathering-place for the family of 
an evening. 

The first article of furniture to be con- 
sidered was a table. An old mahogany 
drop-leaf table was bought, and six old- 
fashioned chairs to go with it, two of them 
Windsors with arms, which make com- 
fortable seats while reading and sewing, 
as well as when eating. A _ regulation 





sideboard would always be suggesting 
dining-room when the room was being 
used as a sitting-room, so an old-fashioned 
lowboy of mahogany took its place, and 
served a double purpose: it was useful 
in the dining-room and beautiful in the 
sitting-room. A side table completed 
the furniture. 

Now, when the table is set and the chairs 
drawn around it, the extra dishes on 
the lowboy, the room is, to all ap- 
pearances, a dining-room. Presto, the 
table is cleared, the drop-leaves are let 
down, an electric lamp takes the place 
of the toaster, or coffee percolator, which 
retire to the side-table. From this table 
are brought books and a work-basket, 
arm-chairs are drawn up to the fire, the 
family select their favorite places— what 
is there even to suggest dining-room? 

Mystic, Conn. M. P. 








E finished our new home in July. 

It was located in a new addition, the 
only house on the block,—a block as flat 
as a pancake, and of desirable vegetation 
as bare as a bald head. But we were 
very proud of our new home and moved in 
at once. As we could not afford a vaca- 
tion—-house building costs a mint 0’ 
money—we stayed right there all summer. 

Never shall | forget the heat and the 
dust. The porch where | planned to 
spend the long afternoons was impossible. 
Every passing team rolled up clouds of 
dust which swept across my porch in 
choking volumes. | could as well have 
worked in the wake of a wagon. And 
indoors | dusted and cleaned, and cleaned 
and dusted, and all the time | could 
write my name in the tawny wind-drifted 
sediment. 

But the second summer was a different 
story—and if one moves in earlier than 
July, whether it be home or rented house, 
the second summer may come the first— 
so different in comfort | could hardly 
believe we lived in the same place. The 
lawn, framing the house, was rich and 
lushy green, well-watered. Screening the 


porches and across the six south windows 
tangled a profusion of wild cucumber 
vines, chosen for their dense rapid 
growth, and serving the purpose while 
more permanent vines were getting a 
start. Indeed, so thrifty is the wild 
cucumber, that windows and_ porches 
were literally veiled in a mass of fresh 
water-washed vines, green and, when 
covered with a profusion of white bloom, 
deliciously fragrant. Very little dust 
ever filtered through into the house. The 
green growing things, watered and washed 
every evening, seemed literally to eat it 
up. 
The lawn, however, we kept free from 
any interrupting plant or shrub, a hint 
given us by a landscape gardener, be- 
cause in this way one obtains the satisfy- 
ing sense of space, wide reaches, a thing 
to be sought after when one owns but a 
city lot. Around the borders we planted 
roses and dahlias alternating with an 
occasional-tree. The border was spaded 
about three feet wide, and after the roses 
were in place | seeded, broadcast, poppies 
of many kinds, tall-growing petunias and 
sweet alyssum. Many said, “Oh, you 
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have things too thick!’”’ but I had what 
I wanted,—a hedge, shoulder high, which 
caught much of the dust, cast a com- 
fortable looking shadow, and was a thing 
of beauty. Passersby invariably stopped 
to exclaim over it.’ And flowers!—| 
supplied the neighborhood. 

At the back of the house, sweet peas 
climbing on chicken-wire netting screened 
us from our immediate neighbors. Tothe 
north, | planted rows and rows of nastur- 
tiums, climbing ones at the back of the 
border and Tom Thumbs in front. 

You see, we deliberately chose and 
planted (while roses, etc., were getting 
their start) things that would make a 
good show. And we were not disap- 
pointed. Besides, the small permanent 
plants and vines seemed to do all the 
better for the protecting shade of the 
tall-growing annuals. And the difference 
in comfort! I minded very little either 
heat or dust, so great is the effect of a 
green-growing frame, a fragrant setting 
for the home. | fairly lived on my porch, 
contented, absolutely comfortable, and 


happy. 


Salem, Oregon. R. F. 























This drawing shows an 


interesting use of the 


Batchelder tiles in a wall 
fountain. The figured tiles 
are placed as a_ border 
around the surface of plain 
tiles, and a square of deli- 
cately executed tiles, that 
compose together a com- 
plete motif, are set at the 
top of the fountain and 
out of this motif springs 
the water inlet, the water 
being caught in the semi- 
circular basin just below. 
The two low walls, coming 
forward on either side of 
the fountain, offer an at- 
tractive spot for potted 
plants, which are recog- 
nized, nowadays, as hay- 
ing a distinct decorative 
value in gardens. 








Decorative Tiles for the 
Garden 


Designed by Ernest O. Batchelder 


of Pasadena, California 





























































The employment of tiles 
in the garden—in foun- 
tains, walls, summer-house, 
or in the adjacent out-of- 
doors living-room—affords 
the ingenious mind many 
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chances for interesting 
combinations of figure 
tiles and of figure tiles 
with plain. The figure 
tiles, when used with re- 
straint, add the final touch 
of interest. The color of 
these tiles is difficult to 
describe. Mr. Batchelder 
says, “Our colors, like 
those of an old rug, do not 
admit of positively in- 
harmonious combinations. 
The effects of our colors 
have been described as 
‘luminous, mellow, tapes- 
try like.” We labor under 
the disadvantage that a 
single sample tile conveys 
no idea of the ensemble 
produced by a completed 
piece of work.” 
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THE GREEN ARBOR TEA HOUSE 


By 


HIS is the day of the Tea Room! The automobile has 

eliminated conditions of time and distance and merry 
parties of both old and young, in a sensible quest for diversion 
and fresh air, are whirling through the country from morning 
until evening. As a natural consequence, the entirely new 
and legitimate industry of the “Tea House” has come into 
being, giving pleasant and profitable occupation to many 
women; and onecannot ride many miles without the eye being 
caught by a gay invitation toalight and refresh the inner man. 

There are, however, tea houses and tea_ houses! 

“Green Arbor,” in ' 
old Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, with its set- 
ting of greenery and 
hardy perennials, and 
its hospitable, genial 
hostesses, is as attract- 
ive a one as is often 
seen. 

Located in a town 
renowned for its liter- 
ary and historic asso- 
ciations, on the old 
Lexington road over 
which sight-seeing 
“pilgrims” pass in 
countless numbers 
daily, and cosily 
nestled under the 
sunny slope of the 
“Ridge” upon which 
Hawthorne paced in 
solitary meditation, 
its setting is unique 
and most attractive. 
Its history, as an en- 
terprise, is interesting. 
The “plant” consists of 
one of the old houses 
of the town and the 
adjacent building, for- 
merly—speak it with 
bated breath—a _ hen- 
house below and car- 
penter’s shop in the 
second story! The |} 
Misses Newman, hos- © —_ — 
tesses of the “Green 
Arbor,” came, saw, 
were impressed with the latent possibilities, and conquered 
the obstacles and difficulties in the way. 

The old house is now used as their home, two rooms at the 
back being thrown into one to form a commodious kitchen in 
which is done, each morning, the home cookery that has made 
the dainty fare of the “Green Arbor” so justly famous. Back 
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This charming place was once a hen-house below, a carpenter’s shop above. 
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SPRING 


of the kitchen is a big pantry with wide shelves running en- 
tirely around it, a refrigerator, and a large table in the middle 
on which salads and sandwiches are made. All the woodwork 
is painted white, and everything coverable is covered with 
white enamel cloth, giving the attractive spotless appearance. 

The smaller house was thoroughly cleaned and renovated, 
the original brick walls cemented and plastered and a cement 
floor laid. Panels were effectively added, giving a unique 
and distinctively artistic appearance. The color scheme is 
here, as everywhere, green and white; green tables, chairs and 
panels; walls, ceilings 
and original old beams 
being whitened. The 
painting of the panels, 
as well as of the lat- 
tice and posts outside, 
was done by the ladies 
themselves, to reduce 
expense. 

Outside, a pergola 
or arbor was built with 
posts and lattice 
above. A brick floor 
was laid, with little 
open spaces around 
the posts in which 
loam was placed and 
vines planted. The 
first year the Misses 
Newman _ conceived 
the truly original idea 
of planting running 
squashes to insure 
rapid cover, and the 
humble vines grate- 
fully flourished, justi- 
fying their selection. 
The next spring grape 
vines were substituted 
for a permanency; 
“Texas,” “Munsen” 
and, of course “Con- 
cords,” being chosen 
on account of the 
large size of their 
leaves. Green pine 
boughs were inter- 
woven overhead dur- 
ing the first summer. 

Within the “Green Arbor,” little French folding tables 
and chairs of iron are set, with attractive green and white 
china holding the delicious viands which are always served ; 
and bowls of flowers give a charming touch of color. As 
days shorten with hint of autumn chill, the same pleasant 
service and a roaring fire in the big fireplace inside tempt 
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the tourist almost as effectively as the cool outdoor summer 
greenery. 

Entirely bordering all sides of the plot of green lawn and 
just inside the trim, white, woodbine-covered fence, is a 
charming border of hardy perennials, planted, set and 
tended by the flower-loving mistresses of the tea room; 
foxgloves, delphinium, peonies, lilies, June roses, and every 
old-fashioned flower obtainable delight the eye and perfume 
the air. 

On the terraced hillside behind,—once a flourishing vine- 
yard of Concord grapes, abandoned as such because the lame 
owner couldn’t chase the rogues of boys who would steal 
the grapes—are now planted rows of brilliant annuals, for 
picking and decorating the tea tables. A more charming 
background can hardly be imagined. The second story of 
the tea house— 
a large room 
with eight win- 
dows and a big 
Franklin stove— 
is this year fitted 
up with the same 
green and white, 
for lunch parties, 
club suppers, 
etc., and bids 
fair to be as 
attractive in its 
way as the origi- 
nal room below. 

A few “tricks 
of the trade,”— 
whispered to me 
by the presiding 
geniuses—which 
may be of use to 
any one starting 
similar enter- 
prises, are simple 
but effective. 
First, have spec- 
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bread spread with cream cheese is our only bread. This is 
the secret of profit.” A secret, the telling of which might 
save a novice much experimenting! 

Another reason for the excellence of the output and the 
resulting profit is that everything is home made; not only 
cakes, wafers and salads, but salad dressing, marmalade, 
grape juice, etc. No middleman’s profit here! Another, 
still, is that everything is absolutely freshly made at the 
moment wished. Bread for sandwiches is cut, buttered, 


“put together and rolled in damp scrim, and the filling is 


made in the morning and kept on ice; but they are not com- 
bined into sandwiches until just at the moment you or | 
order them, thus insuring a delicious freshness. Lemonade, 
tea, coffee, are freshly made in the same way; no syrups or 
convenient extracts or canned soups are tolerated. 

The articles 
forsale in the gift 
shop are care- 
fully selected 
and collected far 
and wide. Mar- 
velous “hand- 
crocheted” doy- 
lies from the 
“Cape,” that 
Land of Leisure 
(where else save 
in a Land of Lei- 
sure could “hand- 
crocheted” doy- 
lies be mader), 
jellies and pick- 
les of every sort 
from some pleas- 
ant farm; rare 
honey, the spe- 
cialty of a Lowell 
young woman; 
candied orange 
and grapefruit 
peel from New 
Jersey;—the 








ialties! Among 
those of “Green 
Arbor” are de- 
lectable “Cheese Dreams,”’ hot buttery English muffins, and 
a sort of ethereal wafer, crisp and lacy, dubbed “ Mystery 
Cakes” by those who vainly try to solve the secret of their 
concoction; and a wonderful “Peach Ice Cream.” These 
for tea proper. Breakfasts and lunches are served, special- 
ties of the latter being chicken bouillon and chicken salad,— 
certainly appropriate for this particular tea house! 

Another “trick”—confessedly learned by experience— 
is of confining efforts to a few things, each as perfect as 
may be, instead of offering a great variety with inevitable 
waste and loss. “For instance,” says mine hostess, “| 
make one kind of cake, which happens to be nut with cara- 
mel frosting; nearly everyone would choose this, did | 
offer half a dozen. | find out which seems to be most 
popular and then—make only that. 

“Also, in sandwiches, we make two kinds only: lettuce 
and olive, for these are the two most in demand; and nut 
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Here, also, green and white is used—green furniture and panels; white walls and ceiling. 


fame of the 
Green Arbor Tea 
Room has spread, and consigners from far distant points 
offer their tempting wares. 

Breakfasts are conventional, as experience has shown that 
breakfasts need be; but fruit is the freshest, coffee the clear- 
est, toast and buttery English muffins the crispest, and the 
every-day egg—fresh from a neighboring farm—is, when 
desired, disguised in such a variety of delectable omelettes 
and “‘scrambles” as to tempt the sometimes flagging morn- 
ing appetite; and the left-behind-husband, whose family is 
taking a turn at the seaside, or the motor party tempted 
to spend a night at the “Green Arbor,” may find here the 
breakfast problem most satisfactorily solved. 

This coming season the other half of the dwelling house 
is to be fitted up for the accommodation of those guests 
who desire not only to stop for a “cup o’ tea,” but to “tarry 
for a night’”’ in a town whose attractions are not to be com- 
passed in a flying hour. 
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THE CHINESE THE Chinese influence 
INFLUENCE in furniture and other 
things, due indirectly to 
the war, is really no new thing. This influence came into France 
as a result of an old war of aggression in which we can picture 
valiant Red-legs struggling with craven Pig-tails. Pig-tails are 
craven no longer, and French legs are no longer red, although more 
valiant than ever. And meanwhile the objects of art brought back 
by those early looters influenced French artists, who in turn in- 
fluenced English artists,who in their turn influenced art inAmerica, 
so we have flowers of beauty blossoming from the filth of war. 

But the Chinese influence in America does not derive entirely 
from the English through the French; and it strikes us as un- 
usually pretty and piquant that, scattered through New Eng- 
land, and elsewhere in America, are wonderful oriental heirlooms 
brought back by skippers who went to China in the peaceful 
pursuit of tea, or by whaling captains who touched for supplies 
in outlandish ports where silhouettes of multiple-decked pagodas 
cut the sky. 

These old New England whalers, who never had an aesthetic 
impulse in their lives, brought up on Johnny-cake and hasty 
pudding, doughnuts and dried apple pie, hard-faced and close- 
fisted, God-fearing, and enforcing an equal fear on the foremast 
hands who were unfortunate enough to sail under them, brought 
back in their cargoes of malodorous oil delicate porcelains, trans- 
lucent jades, ivories like foam, and lacquers and inlays that 
would almost mock a child’s imagination. In many a farm 
house to this very day we can find, ornamenting the top of the 
melodeon, oriental art treasures that would make any collector’s 
mouth water. 

We happen to know of a complete dinner set of real old 
Chinese Medallion, possibly the only collection of its kind in 
America. Goodness knows how many pieces there are, but 
they suggest more even than the proverbial Chinese banquet of 
over a hundred courses. The colors on these dishes are as lovely 
as the colors of Monet—melty blues and greens, dull gold, queer 
languid crimsons. When a man sees dishes like those the only 
thing he can do is bite them, and that is what we always do. 

We also know a collection of lacquered, inlaid cabinets that 
grace a farm house such as Priscilla might have spun in; and in- 
cidentally this farm house is graced by one of Priscilla’s direct 
descendants. These cabinets could probably not be duplicated 
outside of Japan. A man could spend a day examining the 
designs as a child examines the pictures in a picture book, and 
that would leave him an eternity to enjoy their beauty in. 

And yet the old whaler who brought them home triced his 
crew up by the thumbs and treated them to a heavy dose of 
cat-o’-nine-tails because they wanted to stay a few days longer 
in Guam than he did, where he had put in for water. We 
know there is no obvious connection between beauty and 
morality—the chastisement of the crew was probably a perfect 
thing. 

These cabinets belong to a kind, or quality, which the Japan- 
ese government prohibited from export; but with the aid of oil 
and the connivance of the American consul they were safely 
smuggled out of the country concealed in sugar barrels, and the 
same innocent disguise served to take them unscathed past the 
customs officers in America. 

We know a dear old New England lady whose son took part in 
the Boxer trouble. One day she showed us the collection 
of shawls and silks and laces her son had brought home as evi- 
dence of his service to his country. As she ran her blue-veined, 
virginal hand into a silk stocking that would have ravished the 
heart of Du Barry, we picked up a bit of lace from her lap and 
asked her what kind it was. 

“1 don’t rightly know,” the old ladv answered, and she added 
in perfect innocence, “ My son calls it “Loot Lace.’ ” 
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THUMBS IN THINGS are not what 
BUTTERMILK they used to be. We like 

to say that. It gives us a 
patriarchal air. We are very old, and we are very wise; we 
have to acknowledge the soft impeachment that we are really 
middle-aged. 

Middle-age is a long, level tableland running from the early 
twenties to the late eighties, and, when all is said and done, is a 
very good place to live on. A middle-aged person has a back- 
ground, a basis for comparisons, various touchstones for life, 
tender traditions. 

It is natural that along with these gracious things a few regrets 
creepin. We need a few regrets just as we need condiments and 
piquant sauces. To deplore modern decadence, and exalt old 
virtues is as pleasantly melancholy as to refer to old loves—the 
unrequited affections that are bathed in the supernal light of 
what never happened. 

Today we chanced to think of the decadence in buttermilk. 
We know that buttermilk is either a disease or a religion— 
we don’t know which. And just as a bon vivant might deplore 
the passing of a perfect port, or a rare Amontillado, we deplore 
that modern beverage called buttermilk which is made by dis- 
solving a tablet in sweet milk. 

The buttermilk of our childhood had rich, golden globules of 
butter in it, and it was as smooth and thick as liquid plush, and 
it was served from an unsanitary can, dull and battered, like 
hammered silver. The man who served it might have been the 
genius of the can. Plup-splatter! And the long-handled tin 
dipper came up, dripping with the milk of Paradise. We could 
drink all we wanted for five cents—or rather all that we could 
hold—for desire always outran performance. As he refilled our 
glass, the genius always managed somehow to put his thumb in 
it—it was part of the ceremony. And as we quaffed the foam- 
ing beaker he regaled us with what could only be called lacteal 
philosophy. 

Milk, he told us, was the fountain of youth; and he was a 
pretty good exemplar of his own philosophy. He lived on milk 
and buttermilk entirely. He was incredibly old; but it was a 
milk-fed age—something as sweet as a milk-fed infancy. Things 
that would make disagreeable reactions on most of us, he took 
with a mild milkiness. Empires might fall, the world might be 
devastated by pestilence, the Republican party might be de- 
feated at the polls—but he remained serene. If things did get 
pretty thick, as New Englanders say, all he had to do was to 
take an extra glass of buttermilk. 

Fate took us away from that city of our youth, and during the 
years of our absence, whenever things got pretty thick with us, 
we had only to remember our old friend’s bland, lacteal, prag- 
matic philosophy of non-resistance. And when Fate brought 
us back to the city, in picking up our old memories, one of the 
first places we revisited was that old dairy where we had spent 
so many happy hours. 

But the dairy was gone. Our old friend was gone. Even 
the typical smell—moist, buttery, cheesy, milky, wet-woody— 
In place of it there was a modern dispensary of 
nickel and enamel, paint and shiny tiles, with sanitary clerks in 
white, and a sign informing us that the milk which was drawn 
from sanitary spouts, through sanitary cylinders, had never 
touched the human hand. 

The milk was apparently drawn from the cows by a sort of 
vacuum cleaner arrangement—pipes and suction. We don’t 
believe the cows enjoyed it very much. We called for a glass 
of buttermilk, but it was thin and without any golden globules 
in it. 

Of course progress is progress, and we must be sanitary, even 
though it kill us; but it does seem too bad that there are no 
longer any thumbs in buttermilk. 
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HOMES OF OUR SUBSCRIBERS IN FOREIGN LANDS 





In this cottage at the seashore near Tehehow, Shantung, China, an 
American missionary spends her summers. 





This house, recently built at Tehehow, is like an English dish with a 
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dash 
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of Chinese seasoning. 





A house at Nassau, Bahamas, splendidly designed for outdoor living. 





A house near Buenos Aires surrounded by a park of one hundred and 


twenty-five acres. 








An old palace in Venice. The little bridge leads from the 
palace to a garden on the other side of the canal. 





We wonder how many refugees have found shelter in this hospitable 
house in Zurich, Switzerland. 
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This pleasant Schloss stands in an old German forest, very still and 
peaceful. 























Some Contemporary 
Bookplates 


By CLARA THERESE EVANS 


Library, Columbia University, two hundred book- 
plates designed in 1916 were exhibited, including 
examples of almost every known process—etchings, 
engravings, woodcuts, colored wood blocks, zinc 
etchings, etc. The work of more than fifty artists 
was represented. For the purposes of the compe- 
tition the bookplates were arranged in three classes: 
first, personal bookplates; second, institutional book- 
plates; third, portrait bookplates. Three prizes were 























Honorable mention for first prize. Design by 
Dugald Stewart Walker 


HROUGH its annual exhibitions of 

contemporary bookplates the Ameri- 
can Bookplate Society has been largely 
responsible for the recent revival of 
interest in ex libris. The avowed object 
of the Society in holding these exhibitions 
has been “primarily to advance the art 
of the modern bookplate.”” By offering 
a series of prizes for the best plates exe- 
cuted during the vear, the Society has 
been able to induce artists to submit their 
work for public exinbition, thereby stim- 
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A plate showing the Woolworth Building framed 
in an arch of Brooklyn Bridge won the prize for 
personal bookplates. 


ulating competition among designers and, at the 
same time, giving book-lovers an opportunity 
to study a great variety of bookplate designs. 

At the annual exhibition of the American 
Bookplate Society, held recently at the Avery 





The second prize for public or institutional piates was 
won by W. F. Hobson. 


awarded, one for the most appropriate and 
artistic bookplate in each class. In the first 
class, Ralph M. Pearson, Vice-President of 
the Chicago Society of Etchers, received the 
prize for a bookplate designed for the De 
Silvers, of Brooklyn, showing the Wool- 
worth Building framed in an arch of 
Brooklyn Bridge. Dugald Stewart Walker, 

known for the fantastic and idealistic style 
of his book illustrations, received honorable 
mention for a bookplate designed for 
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Armorial plate of a Wall Street broker, de- 
signed and engraved by Alfred J. Downey. 
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This won the third prize for a portrait plate. 
It was designed by Carl S. Junge. 


Edward S. Marston. In the second class, 
W.F. Hobson, one of our best engravers 
and President of the American Bookplate 
Society, received the prize for a plate made 
for the Lucy Locke Memorial Library at 
Webster, Mass. Inthe third class, Carl S. 
Junge, one of the foremost western design- 
ers, received the prize for a plate done 
for Miss Sallie Hovey, an engraving on 
wood reproducing the Droeshout portrait 
of Shakespeare. 

The armorial plate of John B: Stewart, 








This plate was etched by Eugene Delatre, whose 
father printed etchings for Whistler and men of 
his day. 

a Wall Street broker, was designed and en- 
graved by Alfred J. Downey, an English artist. 
This plate was held up by the English censor 
and arrived just after the awards had been 
made. 














An evening of community singing in Central Park, New York City. 


SONG ARB LIGHT 


The Genesis of Community Choruses 





Anyone Eligible, No Fees, No Rules; The Only Requisite 


the Desire to Sing—A Practical and Aesthetic Solution of the Problem of Out-Door Lighting 


Epitor’s NotEe—Mr. Claude Braedon 1s the author 
of a new and most interesting book, ‘‘Projective Orna- 
ment,” that explains the origin of the kind of design 
used in these lighting screens. 


HE printed program of the New York 

Community Chorus Song and Light 
Festival contained, as a sub-title, the 
following phrase: “A free expression of 
Beauty by and for the People.’” No 
form of words could better convey the 
idea of this new kind of civic celebration. 
It is free with the freedom which comes 
of joy and service; it is beautiful with 
the beauty inherent in music, and in 
color and form transfigured by light; it 
is by and for the people because through 
participation they create that which they 
themselves enjoy. 

The popularity of this movement 
towards brotherhood through beauty is 
shown by the multitudes which it at- 
tracts—in New York the largest crowd 


By CLAUDE BRAGDON 


ever gathered for a single event in Central 
Park, in spite of the fact that nothing 
was spent on advertising, and that the 
city was in the throes of a street-car 
strike which made transportation difficult 
and dangerous. There have been in all 
only three events of this sort, two in 
Rochester, N. Y., and one in New York 


City, embracing (by repetition) five 
performances. A conservative estimate 


of the aggregate attendance is 150,000— 
an average of 30,000 at a performance. 
The’ New York Times placed the at- 
tendance on the first night as high as 
60,000, and it has never fallen below 
10,000. 

Not curiosity, nor the love of novelty, 
drew and held these vast multitudes: 
it was rather the unconscious response to 
the call of beauty, and the unconscious 


desire for self-expression in song. The 
thing attains to the dignity of a phe- 
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nomenon—a phenomenon which many 
excellent persons, insensitive to such 
mass movements of humanity, new to 
their experience, were at first inclined to 
deny, and, able to deny no longer, now 
quite fail to understand. 

If a mass movement is followed back 
far enough it is usually found to center in 
a single individual—someone divinely 
tormented with a vision of a future which 
the vision itself helps to create. In the 
present instance there is no question 
as to the identity of this individual: it 
is none other than Harry Barnhart, the 
leader of both the Rochester and the 
New York Community Choruses—and 
a dozen others besides. If we follow his 
activities during the past few years the 
genesis of Song and Light will stand out 
clear and plain. 

On a memorable night in January, 
1913, in New York, Barnhart and his 














friend Arthur Far- 
well discussed the 
possibility of 
organizing com- 
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He knew, from many previous ex- 
periments, that nothing pleases a crowd 
so much as to join in a song it knows and 
loves. He knew that in this desire for 

self-expression all crowds are the 














munities musically in 
such a way that they 
should not be dependent 
upon the mercenary ser- 





same: it is simply a matter of the 
removal of inhibitions. If shame, 
shyness, superciliousness, the fear 
of failure, can be done away with, 
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find a suitable canvas for the picture I 
proposed to paint. We found a natural 
ampitheatre among the hills of Highland 
Park, a virgin valley of great natural 
beauty, long, gently sloping, walled 
by trees and carpeted with grass. The 
Park Department gave its consent to 
our enterprise, pledged its co-operation 
and made an appropriation sufficient to 
cover the necessary cost. The event 
took place on the evening of September 
30, 1915. The chorus occupied the far 
end of the valley, where the steepest 
slope acted as a sounding board to the 

voices. Ranged above 











vice of the promoter, the 

impressario, and the spoiled darlings of the 
concert and operatic stage, but should 
themselves serve and satisfy their musical 
needs, developing, in so doing, such in- 
terpretative and creative talent as now 
lies dormant for lack of opportunity and 
exercise. 

A few days later, summoned by tele- 
graph to Rochester to fill a vaudeville 
engagement, Barnhart, drawn by the in- 
visible thread of fate, entered Convention 
Hall, where a small segment of average 
humanity sat trying to kill the dull hours 
of a Sunday afternoon by listening to a 
concert given by the municipal band. 
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Sketch of the conductor’s platform and of one 
of the soloists attired in a Chinese Royal robe of 
crimson and gold. 











people will sing together under the 
right kind of leadership. Secure 
in this knowledge, he went to the 
mayor and got permission to 





the heads of the singers 
was a row of alternately 
circular and rectangular 
shields, reminiscent of 











make the attempt to lead the 
crowd, on the following Sunday, in songs 
that everybody knows. The experiment 
was successful, volunteers were called for 
to form a permanent organization, and 
the Rochester Community Chorus came 
into being in this way. 

Anyone who wanted to sing was eli- 
gible; there were no fees nor dues, no 
constitution and by-laws, not even any 
rules; officers and conductor alike served 
without compensation, the necessary 
expenses being met by free-will contribu- 
tions from members of the chorus and 
outsiders who were moved to give. 
During the winter, rehearsals were held 
in the East High School, and throughout 
the summer, in one of the public parks. 
Beauty and joy and mutual love and 
service were the ideals which animated 
this little democracy of art. 

The membership soon reached five 
hundred: under Mr. Barnhart’s in- 
spiring and skilled direction, considerable 
proficiency was attained. When it came 
time to talk about a concert, the question 
arose as to where it should: be held and 
what form it should assume. 

As it had been decided to hold this out 
of doors, the lighting immediately as- 
serted itself as the matter of the greatest 
moment. | suggested that we make this 
practical problem an aesthetic one as well. 

Color-music, Watteau, the Arabian 
Nights, Japan, Venice—these were the 
ideas and images that thronged my brain. 
How to fix and unify them was the prob- 
lem; but first of all it was necessary to 
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stained-glass win- 
dows, concealing 
the row of lights 
which, reflected 
down and back, 
gave ample illumination, creating a 
Watteauesque picture, as of a group 
of people who had gathered there for 
some latter-day fete champetre. All of 
the park lights were screened so that they 
gave forth color instead of a steely white 
glare, and great lanterns, fanciful in 
form and design, were hung high up in 
the largest trees. The entire valley was 
outlined by thousands of Japanese lan- 
terns suspended to every available bush 
and tree. 

The effect of the whole was unexpect- 
edly, alriost inexplicably beautiful: a 
mantle of darkness covered and almost 
concealed the great audience; the lights, 
like an inverted firmament, shown as in a 
lesser sky; the chorus and band, in a 
glow of light and color relieved against 
the dark greenery, were as _ though 
painted against the blackness of the night. 

But the most remarkable feature of the 
occasion was the psychological effect of 
the lighting on the people: it seemed to 
hypnotize them into a peace and quiet 
most favorable for the reception of the 
ever-changing message of the music. 
The event took on more the aspect of a 
religious ceremony than of a_ public 
concert in a park. 

On the first day of August, 1916, not 
quite a year after the initial occasion, 
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Song and Light was given again on a more 
ambitious scale. There was a _ larger 
chorus, more lights, and this time an 
audience of thirty thousand. The event 
was so successful that it was repeated on 
the following night, with 
scarce any diminution of 
the attendance. On these 
two occasions there was 
real community singing, 
the audience joining with 
the chorus in favorite and 
familiar songs. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Barn- 
hart, summoned to New 
York early in the summer 
by Mr. Farwell and a group 
of people bent on estab- 
lishing community singing 
in New York, assumed the 
leadership of the New 


at the DeWitt Clinton High School, and 
the membership soon passed the five hun- 
dred mark. Everyone was made wel- 
come, whatever his musical knowledge or 
accomplishments; but an organization 
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could be done most appropriately and 
effectively by a Song and Light Night in 
Central Park. 

We easily discovered an ideal location: 
part of the shallow valley enclosing the 
large lake at the northern 
termination of the Mall. 
A wooded point of land 
opposite the Bethesda 
Fountain would serve as a 
stage; the grass-covered 
slope across the narrow 
strait spanned by the iron 
bridge would accommodate 
an audience of thousands; 
while from the esplanade 
surrounding the fountain 
and the steps and terrace 
forming the northern 
boundary of the Seventy- 
Second Street drive a fine 
, view of the whole spectacle 














York Community Chorus, < = 

and under its auspices, - : oC <a> could be obtained. 

with an orchestra of thirty - - . My plans, suitably for- 
pieces, were inaugurated - mulated, were submitted to 
Sunday afternoon “sings” From this sketch by Mr. Bragdon one gets some idea of how flooded with an opulence the Park Commission, and 
on the Mall in Central of light was the orchestra and chorus. permission to carry them 


Park. These became im- 

mediately and immensely popular. On 
pleasant Sundays as many as ten thousand 
happy and enthusiastic people joined with 
the trained chorus and orchestra in singing 
the folk-songs of the Anglo-Saxon race— 
“Annie Laurie,” “Old Black Joe,” “My 
Old Kentucky Home,” and thelike. Barn- 
hart unified his audience with laughter as 
well as with song, and interspersed his 
numbers with lay sermons of a kind that 
all could appreciate and understand. 
Everyone was given a printed slip con- 
taining the words of the songs, and the 
music of any number could be purchased 
from delegated representatives of the 
chorus for a nominal 


having so eminent a composer as Arthur 
Farwell for president, and so admirable 
a conductor as Harry Barnhart, was not 
slow to attract trained singers, some of 
them artists with reputations nation- 
wide. 

Then the same thing happened in New 
York that happened a year earlier in 
Rochester: there was a general desire to 
mark the close of the summer season by 
means of some memorable demonstration 
epitomizing the work of the chorus, 
which should place it definitely “on the 
map” among the city’s other manifold 
activities. It was decided that this 


out was readily obtained. 

The evening of the thirteenth of Sep- 
tember was still and mild; the moon, 
just past the full, rising above the eastern 
housetops and the trees, looked down 
upon a scene new, even to jaded old New 
York. The familiar place had taken on 
a fairy-like aspect by reason of the many- 
colored lights. Just as in Rochester, the 
park lamps within the prescribed radius 
had been enclosed in cylindrical shields 
giving forth multi-colored light in 
geometrical designs. The park lights 
arranged symmetrically around the 
Bethesda Fountain were enclosed in ped- 
estals of black, each surmounted by an 
hexagonal lantern, three 
feet high, all different in 





price. All elements of 
city life were represented: 
the fine lady from Fifth 
Avenue sat and sang with 
the tired wage-earner 
from the East Side; the 
club man joined voices 
with the tramp; Italians, 
French, Russians, Ger- 
mans, forgot their racial 
antagonisms for the time 
being under the spell of 
the music in which their 
voices joined. The blind 
came, and the crippled, 
and invalids in wheeled 
chairs. 

This impromptu open 
air chorus served asa sort 
of recruiting station for 
the permanent organiza- 
tion which held rehear- 
sals every Monday night 





The park lights, 
pedestals of black, 
and design. 





color and design. High 
in the branches of the 
tallest trees were mon- 
strous lanterns which 
had the shape of various 
crystals, and their orna- 
ment crystalline. At 
intervals, half-hidden in 
shrubbery, were discs of 
light resembling giant 
emeralds and rubies. On 
the wooded point nearest 
to the esplanade rose a 
column of color twelve 
feet high, having some- 
thing the form of a highly 
conventionalized tree, 
violet at the base, flame- 
colored at the top, with 
the colors of the spec- 


arranged symmetrically around the Bethesda Fountain, were enclosed in trum, in their rainbow 


each surmounted by an hexagonal lantern, 3’ high, all different in color 


(Continued on page 54) 





THE HOUSE OF Brie 


The Home of Mr. and Mrs. William H. Moore, on French Broad River, Near Knoxville, Tennessee 


JOT “the house by the side By SOPHIE C. HARRILL French doors, are from this 


of the road,”’ but the house 
at the end of a rose-bordered 
lane some half mile away 
from the noise and dust of a 
public pike, is this little farm 
house—The House of Delight, 
we are going to call it. So 
many names have been sug- 
gested to the farmer and his 
wife: “Rose Lane,” “Green 
Field,” “French Broad 
Farm,” “ Maple-shade,” and 
even “Pig View” for Mr. 
Moore is famous for his pigs, 
and instead of the “castle 
upon a thousand hills,”’ it is 
pigs, pigs, pigs everywhere. 
However, none of these names 
quite met the approval of the 
young wife, and we were at 
our wits’ end to suggest some- 
thing appropriate, when one 
who is not an intimate visitor 











century-old house. The 
woodwork used throughout is 
birch, stained mahogany, and 
very attractive it is against 
white walls, for the white 
plaster of the walls is left un- 
tinted. This makes a splen- 
did setting for the many 
lovely old pieces of mahogany 
furniture, and right here let me 
say that these pieces are truly 
old—some were the grand- 
mother’s, some belonged to 
great aunts or ancient cousins, 
all are genuine. Nota “store 
piece’’ mars the harmony of 
these delightful rooms. 

The living-room and dining- 
room extend the whole front 
of the house with an open 
arch between and three 
French doors opening out on 








The house nestles under the magnificent trees and commands a splendid view of the long broad piazza. A 


in the home came to the rescue Caithowte Mewntaits 260 Saet SomaiaNn sume ene splendid view of French Broad 
and asked that we call it “ The House of Delight.” ae Bluffs and the Chilhowie Mountains can be seen 
Truly it is delightful in every detail. Senti- 3 ee from the living-room window, while from the oppo- 


ment has played a large part in the establishing di a 


of this home. The original house was the home i 
of Mrs. Moore’s grandmother, and still further 
back it was the home of some of our early pioneers 
who settled in “the forks” between the French 
Broad and Holston Rivers. The old house was 




















a rambling structure, with big fireplaces, bui!t-in 
cupboards, high mantelpieces and paneled doors. 
The old bricks were used to build the foun- 


LIVINE ROOM. 











dation of the new house and the large chim- ** 
ney at the end of the living-room. The ™**" 





mantelpiece in this room is one of the origi- == a oe ee 
nal mantels, and all the doors, except the Floor plan. 














site end, through the dining-room window, one looks 
upon river bottom land and a long stretch of 
typical East Tennessee ridge land. 
There are two bedrooms both back of the living- 
room, each bedroom with its high post bed, sub- 
stantial old chests of drawers and quaint 


"**_ Jittle dressing tables. The bathroom is 


wainscoted with marble, the product of this 
very section, and known as the “Grey 
« Eagle.’ The supply of water comes from 
overhead; water is pumped from the old 

_»- well by a gasoline engine and stored in an 
elevated steel tank. Hot air keeps the 





There are two bedrooms back of the living-room, each with its high post bed, The porch at the fireplace end of living-room, showing how the two windows 
above the bookcases look from the outside of the house. 


substantial old chests of drawers and quaint tables. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 








Living- and dining-rooms extend the whole front of the house with open arch between. 














All the mahogany 


is ancestral and the old glass lamps on the table originally burned lard oil. 


house at an even temperature, but the 
old fashioned fireplace has its part to 
play in completing this House of Delight. 
We must not forget to tell that the old 
crane hanging here is the same that hung 
in the house of a hundred years ago, 
and the old kettle is still true to the 
crane. Around this ancient fireplace 
many a party of young people have 
been entertained, roasting and _ boiling 
chestnuts, toasting marshmallows and 
seeing pictures in the fire. 

Heat and water play a most important 
part in making a home livable, but the 
lighting system is just as important. It 
is too far from town for electricity and 
we have in this house, not the home-made 
acetylene variety, but staunch, tried and 
true coal oil lamps. No, they do not 
smell, nor smoke, nor in any way offend 
the fastidious, but they do give a steady 
bright light, and when dressed in their 
rose-colored shades are quite as good as 
their city cousins. On the living-room 
table may be seen a pair of very old 
glass lamps brought from an old home in 
Charleston, S.C. They originally burned 
lard oil but a glorifier of antiques has 
had modern burners fitted to them. 

Out-of-doors we must visit the very 
nicest of all the out-door attractions, the 
well house, constructed over the old 
brick walled well. The old oaken 
bucket is there too, and in the well 
house are stored milk, and much cider, 
and when the Moores entertain, as 
thev do every fall, with a_ typical 


southern barbecue, the cider is brought 
out in a yellow bowl—not a cut glass 
bowl, mind you—a long gourd is used for 
a dipper, and squares of soft gingerbread 
are served -with this delectable drink. 

Old stepping stones lead from the 
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well up to the side piazza and past 
the house, by the bird bath and down 
to the vegetable garden just back of 
the house, and end on the other side 
at the door of the old brick smoke 
house. No southern home is ever com- 
pleted without the smoke house, and in 
this particular one can be found the 
old trough, made from an immense 
tree, which serves for the salting and 
packing of meat. In here also will be 
found crude meat grinders, used in 
the days of our forefathers, candle 
molds, churns of long ago, and the 
various implements (or instruments) 
used in the gentle art of barbecuing. 

But we must hasten on and give in 
conclusion an idea of the good things 
served at one of these barbecues. Beef 
is not the only meat to be barbecued— 
chicken is the piece de resistance—corn 
boiled on the cob, potatoes roasted, 
apples candied, slaw, ham in hot but- 
tered buns, and hot tea-biscuits and 
mountain honey top off this repast. 

Is it any wonder that the friends call 
this place The House of Delight? 

The low bookcases on either side of the 
fireplace under the two windows have the 
effect of making the room appear wider 
than it is; it is interesting to note that 
if the top of the mirror over the mantel 
came above the tops of the windows, 
this end of the room would have looked 
narrower—and not half so attractive. 
Little things count. 








Notice how the ordinary bracket oil lamps have been lifted above the commonplace by means of the 
cretonne shades that match the curtains. 





HIS Model Farm 

and Citrus Grove 
was a part of the 
exhibit of the Seven 
Southern Counties 
of California at the 
Panama California 
International Expo- . 
sition at San Diego, 
and was designed 
to give a practical 
demonstration of 
what can be done on 
a ranch or farm in 
Southern California. 

The citrus trees, 
including all varie- 
ties of oranges, 
lemons and grape- 
fruit (or pomelo), 
were planted in 
August, 1912, and 
bore fruit in two 
years and six months from time of plant- 
ing. The model farm, planted in decidu- 
ous trees, plants and flowers, was set out in 
March of 1913, and shows what can be 
accomplished in three years. In addition 
to showing the results obtained, there was 
a daily demonstration of the actual work 
of carrying on and taking care of a ranch 
of this kind. The model farm proper 
covered six acres, the demonstration field 
three acres, the citrus grove five acres, 
the formal gardens and buildings two 
acres—the total acreage of the exhibit 
being nearly seventeen acres. One sec- 
tion of the citrus grove, containing the 
navel oranges, is not shown in the dia- 
gram on these pages. 

The buildings on this model farm were 
very pleasing; a stucco bungalow, or 
ranch house, for the owner, a superin- 
tendent’s cottage, and a combination 
garage and stable that afforded shelter 
for a horse, motor car, wagon, and farm 
implements. All the buildings are as 
conveniently arranged as they are good to 
look at. The bungalow is excellently 
planned for a climate 


A MODEL FARM 


Photographs by J]. Horace McFarland Company and others 
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Ripe olives on the olive branch. 





golas, in the middle of the wide paths 
that run parallel to the yards. 

The poultry house construction showed 
the latest ideas in sanitation and feeding. 
Six pens, each containing a cock and six 
hens, yielded an excellent average of 
eggs, the daily record of the number of 
eggs being kept on framed cards on the 
gates of the pens. The hatching business 
was demonstrated in an incubator-house 
and a dozen out-door brooders. 

At either end of the turkey yard alfalfa 
was planted and over it was stretched, six 
inches from the ground, a wire covering 
on which the turkeys could walk without 
injuring the alfalfa. 

When these pictures were taken in the 
summer of 1915, all the orchards were ina 
thriving condition and serve to show 
what can be done by energy and skill 
under adverse conditions of soil—by the 
application of scientific methods on 
undeveloped mesa land covered with sage 
brush. 

Eastern visitors marveled that, in 
three vears from the bud, could be grown 
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trees of such size 
with eighteen varie- 
ties of citrus fruits. 
One section was de- 
voted to navel 
oranges, while 
another was given 
to Valencias, which 
begin bearing after 
the former have 
completed their 
period of fruition. 
In the spring of the 
year it was a treat 
to see the fruit and 
blossoms together 
onthe tree. Another 
acre was assigned 
to lemon trees, and 
still another to 
grapefruit, making 
five acres in all. 

Besides these, 
there was one acre of assorted citrus 
fruits, some grafted with twelve different 
varieties growing on one stalk. The 
golden variegated orange was represented 
by six trees, likewise the golden Buckeye 
navel orange, the ruby-blood orange, 
paper-rind St. Michael orange, willow- 
leaved Mandarin orange, Bouquet des 
fleures orange, tangerine, Mediterranean 
sweet orange, lime, golden nuggett navel, 
citron of commerce, kumquat, and varie- 
gated lemon. 

In harmony with the designer’s ideas 
of beauty as well as of utility, there was, 
surrounding the citrus orchard of six 
acres, a pergola fence covered with Cecil 
Brunner roses. No photograph can do 
justice to such a sight, especially with 
the background of Safrano and General 
McArthur roses. Thirty-five varieties of 
California roses were scattered about on 
the farm. 

Across the road was a five-acre tract 
where were grown deciduous fruits and 
nuts, such as Japanese persimmon, apple, 
quince, prune, apricot, peach, plum, pear, 
nectarine, almonds, 





as mild as that of 
California. It cost 
$4,000 to build. 
Minor buildings 
are those of the 
poultry ranch: the 
turkey and the 
chicken yards, num- 
bers 2 and 3 re- 
spectively on the 
diagram. Along the 
front of these yards 
is a jasmine-clematis 
covered pergola and 
they are still further 
screened from the 
house by rose per- 





The bungalow is excellently planned for a climate as mild as that of California. 
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chestnuts, pecans, 
English walnuts, 
olives and figs. Be- 
sides these were a 
few trees of banana, 
pomegranate, cheri- 
moya, pineapple- 
pear, guava, straw- 
berry guava, lemon 
guava, alligator pear, 
loquat and custard 
apple of Peru. 
Started in March, 
1913, this five-acre 
tract was in prime 
condition two years 
later. Every possible 
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These lovely things, that look in the photo- 
graph like exquisite bronze, are limes. 
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It doesn’t look as if there 
was any “‘pucker’’ in these 
persimmons 


cabbage, onions, spinach, artichoke, rhubarb, 
beans, tomatoes, potatoes, beets, radishes, tur- 
nips, lettuce, parsley and carrots. 

Not to be despised was the vineyard of fifteen 
varieties of grapes growing luxuriantly after 
being well pruned, showing promise of bearing 
heavily although raised without irrigation. 
Southern California may welt be proud of her 














Kumquats grow in opulent clusters that re- 
mind one of bunches of grapes. 























thriving grape indus- 
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A combination garage and stable that affords shelter for a horse, motor car, 
wagon and farm implements. 











Along the front of the turkey and chicken yards is a jasmine-clematis 
covered pergola. 











The 
Picture 
Post Card 


House 


SOMEWHAT back from the village street it stands, this 

little, low eighteenth century cottage of mine, white-walled, 
green-shuttered, peeping at you from behind a screen of lilac 
and syringa bushes and an outer ambuscade of the “green, 
inverted hills’ of lofty elm trees. But, notwithstanding its 
demure shyness, it has its moments; all summer long it is 
“snap-shotted”’—is that a proper past tenser—by the passing 
tourist; and it has the honor of having its photograph on at 
at least five different picture post-cards for sale at the local 
shops. You see, it is one of the oldest houses in a town that has, 
perhaps, pushed aside too much of tradition and charm in its 
civic haste to improve. Besides, the founder of Wellesley 
College was born here, and, more than anything else, Daniel 
Webster roomed in the little south chamber when he was a 
sophomore at Dartmouth. That’s the real reason of its popu- 
larity; to misquote ever so slightly the words of the great man 
whose mantle of fame protects my little house, “It is a small 
cottage, but there are those who love it.” | am one of them, 
and yet, | confess, the word “small” is rankling at present; 
rankling because, lately, in a moment of exasperation, one of my 
candid friends told me 











pussy-cat—and a maid whenever we can capture one and 
persuade her to stay. Would you feel slummish? You see, 
after all, the cottage is set in a lawn of wide greenness, and 
the rooms are large. Our hall now—usually these little “story 
and a half” New England houses have most inhospitable 
entries; unwelcoming, perpendicular stairs that, with but the 
width of a doormat between, speed the parting guest like an 
arrow from a bow, by almost pitching him out of the front 
door. I have a theory about our little cottage; | think that it 
was built in that long-ago summer of 1790 by some Southern 
optimist who didn’t do the climate justice, but who wanted a 
hall; the South being accustomed to halls and hospitality. 
So he cunningly contrived his stairway, turning it at an abrupt 
angle, and thus saved a really worth while space. Steep the 
stairs certainly are; the craggy Alps would hold no terrors for 
my children brought up as they have been in these domestic 
mountain fastnesses; and, as a reducer of unnecessary avoirdu- 
pois, they are unequalled. My slenderness commends them. 
But, seriously, | have never seen a hall in so small a cottage 
planned quite like this, with an eye to so much room. The 

photograph does not 





that it was just the 
size for two maiden 
ladies and a pussy-cat. 
And there are five of 
us, besides a pussy-cat, 
a great, dust-colored 
animal who stretches 
himself at ease on the 
rosy damask of my 
Chippendale chair, and 
fancies that he com- 
pletes the pink and 
gray color-scheme of 
my parlor. Since then 
1 can’t help feeling 
that we bulge like a 
tenement-family. 

Yes, just eight rooms 
for five of us and a 
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Wentworth Street in Hanover, New Hampshire. 
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show half its charm, 
nor, even, half the hall. 
On either side of the 
front door shallow 
closets are built in, and 
so | am spared the 
anachronism of an 
otherwise necessary 
hat-rack. The angle 
of the stairway forms 
another tucked-away 
closet, not so high but 
deeper. That’s directly 
behind my little light- 
stand, one of the most 
graceful pieces of the 
kind | have ever seen; 
made just of birch, but 
showing what New 
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England cabinet makers’ could do in the way of delicate 
line when they chose. And they often did choose despite 
popular theory to the contrary. At the left hangs a Con- 
stitution mirror, New England also, for, further South, and 
through New York and Pennsylvania, you frequently find 
such glasses unrelieved by any ornament. But | am for- 
getting my chairs; my chairs that you will have to take on trust 
since you cannot see them: one a bannister-back with mushroom 
finials, the other a pierced fiddle-back, the middle-eighteenth 
century expression of the Dutch type in New England. The 
first | found in a little summer shack on the shores of Mascoma 
Lake; the other is a trophy from old Newburyport. And | 
wish you could see more plainly my old drawn-in rugs, picked 
up for a couple of dollars in a Vermont village, and faded by time 
to soft Oriental loveliness. And my panel of quaint wall- 
paper, too, at the head of the stairs. That was brought over 
from England in a sailing-vessel just after the War of 1812, 
and three Hanover houses were 
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to drop my daily tasks and expound historical fact, to “sim- 
patica’’ people, | mean. Naturally there are trying hours— 
and guests! For instance, | don’t at all like the people who 
come, and, gazing at my old wall-paper, say, “What an in- 
teresting bit. But | know a woman who has her whole hall 
and drawing-room done in just this paper only in much better 
condition’; or who, perceiving my few pieces of Sunderland 
lustre, detail the intimate beauties of “a whole set, perfectly 
beautiful, a deeper rose than this, you know,” that some friend 
holds in happy possession. They affect me very much as the 
Red Queen did Alice when she waved her hand triumphantly, 
and said, “Why, | could show you mountains in comparison 
to which this would be a valley!” 

Then there are the visitors who kindly set you right about 
your furniture; its date, nationality and previous condition of 
servitude. O. entertained the last one; | was informed later 
that he was a diamond in the rough, but | was out in the kitchen 

“aspicing marmalet,” and far too 





adorned with the splendor of its 
cargo. This grayish-brown piece 
is all that is left to us of its early 
Empire classic charms, and so, 
striving to make it visual to you, | 
cannot help but remember the 
comments of our local paper-hanger 
the day we took the house, we 
being as proud as Punch, you un- 
derstand. “Well, Professor,” he 
said with sympathy, “if | was you 
an’ the College wouldn’t do any 
better’n that by me, |’d paste news- 
paper over it!” 

How I wish | could show you 
the door—no, | don’t really intend 
it at all in the rude way it sounds 
—I mean the outside of my Colon- 
ial green door, that you might lift 
the heavy brass knocker which you 
can just see faintly in the picture. 
It isn’t the original one; that, alas, 
was purloined the night before we 
moved in; some antiquarian dilet- 
tante, we suspect, for, of course, 
the days of knocker-wrenching for 
pure sport were far in the past, even 
with us. But ours is much finer; 
one salvaged from the wreckage of 
an old Salem house, this knocker 
that | must keep perpetually, unwinkingly bright. Living in 
a picture post-card house is such a responsibility! It entails 
an ideal upon you. You see, my little cottage is like an old, old 
lady who has been very beautiful in her youth, and who must 
now go softly all her days. That’s why she is so much lovelier 
by candle-light ; that is why her brasses must shine, her window- 
panes glisten, her shutters be firmly latched back that she may 
not present the aspect of a little, rowdy boy winking at the 
passers-by. Certainly, she is an evenir , beauty; loveliest, | 
think, on midsummer nights when the fu. moon, high and white, 
paints her afresh and waves for her a background of velvety 
shadows. Sometimes, to be quite frank, my ideals are unrealized, 
and then | am unhappy. | am, also, re-making a proverb. 
It begins, “ People that live in picture post-card houses,’”’ and 
so on. Everybody is always coming, and | love to have them 
come, and, since my welcoming tablet has been placed beside 
the door, the public believe that the house is a museum, and 
“lift up the latch and walk in.”’ It’s fortunate that | positively 
adore showing my house; that at almost any time | am ready 
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Steep the stairs certainly are; the craggy Alps would hold no 
terrors for my children. 


| busy to take any hand in his pol- 
ishing. Fragments like this drifted 
in to me: “ The Rough Diamond,” 
pausing before my Empire card- 
table, “That’s a good old piece. 
English eighteenth century.” | 
could hear O’s pained protests that 
it was Massachusetts nineteenth, 
but the man waved aside his ob- 
jections, “No, English eighteenth,” 
he said firmly. “But,” he added 
kindly, “you'll learn in time. (Here 
the White Queen popped into my 
head.) You see, | have an aunt 
who has a lot of this old stuff lying 
around; that’s how | happen to 
know so much about it.” 

But most people are so nice, oh, 
so very nice and appreciative. That 
little pleased man who comes each 
yvear—always from some different 
Middle Western State—and asks 
for just one of my Autumn blos- 
soms to keep in memory of his 
visit. And those delightful tourists 
from the Pacific slope who were 
prepared to love and admire every- 
thing they saw. It was very early 
in the morning, and the plants had 
gone out from the dining room 
window-boxes to be sprayed on the porch. | was just preparing 
to apologize for their empty appearance when one of the women 
clasped her hands in ecstacy and cried, “Oh, these delightful 
old kitchen sinks! Where did you get them? | never saw any 
before!”’ | am usually truthful, but | didn’t have the heart to 
snub her by a correction. 

My sense of humor was not always working on time, however. 
| remember, back in the limbo of early household struggles, 
when there were three of us, and the Big Daughter was the Baby, 
that a number of gigantic people came to see the house. How 
big they were and how many they seemed! Perhaps there were 
only four of them, but they appeared to fill the cottage. | 
know | have a memory of one huge lady wedged into my steep 
stairway as she sought to ascend to the sacred chamber, asking 
coquettishly, “Did you say Noah or Daniel?” Perhaps | 
wouldn’t recall this with such bitter pleasure if, after they had 
gone, the Baby hadn’t run to me with outstretched hand and 
cried, “Look Mama! The man gaved me a shiny penny.” 

(Continued on page 52) 














DEAR NEIGHBOR: 

With the world upheaved as it has been 
these last few painful years, it is hard to 
realize that the forces making for kinder rela- 
tions between human beings have been still 
going on like an underground river, or per- 
haps better like a great many underground 
brooks. 

But when at last 

“The tumult and the shouting dies, 

The captains and the kings depart,” 
the world will be better and peace more secure 
because of the people who have kept on doing 
their bit to improve living conditions in a 
normal state of society. 

There must be a good many people who 
will read your neighborly column and be 
helped to know what others are doing to 
forward the good work. Have .you ever 
thought of a slogan? How would “Better 
Neighborhoods and Better Neighbors’’ do? 

Heartily vour’s, 
Ono B- 

Your Neighbor thanks O. R. B. for this 
letter—and for the slogan. He is in- 
clined to adopt it. 

Has any one else a suggestion to offer? 
Tell me what vour neighborhood needs 
to make it a better place to live in, and 
iet me see whether | can’t put you in 
touch with a community that has had a 
like problem and has found a way to 
solve it. 

The Open Schoolhouse 


A little while ago | mentioned in this 
place the “open schoolhouses” of Cal- 
ifornia; and now comes a letter from a 
distant neighbor who has been watching 
the “open schoolhouse” in operation. | 
thank him for a kindly word. Says he, 


“T think your department should be the 
means of doing a lot of good. The reforms 
that pay can look out for themselves, but the 
less imposing reforms get too little attention, 
just because no one gets paid for looking after 
them. For example: the open schoolhouse, 
which | regard as a very valuable item in a 
splendid scheme of social welfare, has been 
hardly appreciated, and the use made of the 
schoolhouses has not been more than a fraction 
of what I expected it would be. But these 
schoolhouse improvements and the new school- 
house facilities, of all sorts, touch the daily 
life of the people, and influence it more than 
almost anything that could be invented. We 
get the harvest of the crop we are sowing 
in the next generation, and a generation is a 
jong time to wait for a harvest. So by the 
time the crop is harvested the mass of the 
people forget who sowed the seed.” 


Here undoubtedly are a number of 
truths, but no reason for discouragement. 


YOUR NEIGHBOR 


The Pages of The House Beautiful are Open to any Group of Persons 
who are Trying to Make Themselves and their Neighbors Happier 


People will stick, sir, to the ways in 
which they have been brought up, and 
unsticking them is a slow business. | am 
reminded of a story | heard the other day 
about a New England farmer and the New 
Idea in agriculture. An extension school 
had been started in a nearby town to 
benefit the farms by bringing within 
reach the same kind of training given by 
the modern agricultural colleges; and 
the manager of that school was drumming 
up attendance by telephoning the farm- 
ers. Presently he struck one who said 
flatly that he wouldn’t come. 

“But you came to the school last 
month, didn’t your” asked the manager. 

The farmer admitted it. 

“And you learned a lot of things, 
didn’t your” 

“TI s’pose mebbe | did,” agreed the 
farmer after thinking it over. 

“Then why aren’t you coming again?” 

The farmer meditated. “Wall,” said 
he, “I'll tell ye. I s’pose I learned 
somethin’, but there’s some of us down 
round here that hev kinder got to feelin’ 
thet we don’t want to learn anything 
more.” 

It is not only the people who would be 
benefited, and who realize that they would 
be benefited, by neighborizing in the open 
schoolhouse, who find it difficult to get 
up and do what is good for them. There 
are alert business men who every now 
and then realize their own weakness 
and hire a professional trainer to make 
them take exercise. Most of us are 
more or less like that; we need a pro- 
fessional trainer; and for that reason any 
movement that can pay an able leader 
and organizer to stay on the job is likely 
to show results. But if already the open 
schoolhouse is appreciated by some people 
it is in a fair way sooner or later to be 
appreciated by a great many, and a slow 
development is often sounder than a rapid 
one. Waiting till the next generation to 
harvest a crop does look rather monot- 
onous; and Your Neighbor hates and 
hesitates to whisper his conviction that 
this crop will be harvested only after 
more generations that he or his cor- 
respondent will survive to admire the 
result. But what difference will it make 
then even if the mass. of the people have 
forgotten who sowed the seed? 

The important thing is to believe in the 
crop and get all the fun possible out of 
sowing the seed. We should be better 
acquainted, we seed-sowers; there are a 
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lot of us, and somebody ought really to 
start a N. N. A. M. O. U. L. N. A. or 
National Neighborhood Association of 
Modest but Otherwise Unacquainted 
Local Neighborhood Associations. 


The Rights of Ears 


Alas, it is sadly true, as writes a cor- 
respondent whom Your Neighbor sus- 
pects of having sipped a bitter cup the 
like of which has sometimes been pre- 
sented to his own reluctant palate, that 
“there are neighbors and neighbors—those 
that I love as myself and at whose disposition 
I put all that | have, and those whom I can- 
not tolerate and who have done much to rob 
me of the sweetness of my home life.” 


It would be hypocritical to pretend 
otherwise. Quite lately he heard of a 
case in point. There is a certain village 
which had been a reasonably peaceful 
place to live; and then one day, in the 
heart of that village, a man set up a small 
saw mill operated by a gasoline engine. 
He pointed the exhaust pipe of his 
engine at a neighbor’s house; and he 
produced immediately an effect, an al- 
most continuous performance of noise, 
very much like the Night-before-the- 
Fourth at the period when public opinion 
was slowly being aroused to demand a 
safe and sane celebration. He changed 
the home life of his neighbor from peace 
and security to distress and insecurity. 
The bombarded neighbor protested; he 
appealed to the selectmen; he appealed 
to the board of health; he appealed to 
the saw-miller; he did his best to look at 
the matter in a friendly and broad-minded 
way, and all he asked was that his 
neighbor should point the exhaust pipe 
into the earth and muffle the sound by 
exhausting underground. Refusing this 


‘simple expedient, which he said would 


make the earth smell of gasoline and dis- 
turb him at his work, the wretch put a 
contrivance on the end of the exhaust 
pipe which materially changed its ap- 
pearance without noticeably changing its 
noise. “Now,” said he in effect, “I am 
within the law for | have put on what the 
law calls a muffler, and | will make as 
much noise as | please and when | 
please.” 

Law or no law such a person is a bad 
neighbor. There are, however, some 
signs of promise for which we who be- 
lieve in the rights of the individual ear 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Southern Pine In the Finer Homes 


More and more, builders of the finer homes in this country are showing their 
appreciation of Southern Yellow Pine for interior finish and trim. Even when its excep- 
tionally low cost is given no consideration, its natural beauty of grain, its fine texture, and 
the pleasing manner in which it takes stains, paints and enamels, make it the first choice 
of a constantly increasing number of the most discriminating. It is 


A Wood of Striking Character 


finished in its natural color; and because of its light tint, there is no shade or tone that cannot be 

obtained with the use of stains or paint. When ECONOMY is important, it is well to remember 

that Southern Yellow Pine costs less than any other wood of anything like its high quality. 
You can see in most cities and towns samples of Southern Yellow Pine house trim finished in all the latest 


effects. A list of such exhibits will be sent you on request; and we will mail you, gratis, a booklet hand- 
somely illustrated with color plates, giving complete directions for finishing Southern Yellow Pine. 


Southern Pine Association 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


5044 Interstate Bank Bldg. 
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INTERESTING EXAMPLES OF MODERN TREE SURGERY 













This shell was very weak and required both 
internal and external bracing. 





As no one can tell what conditions will be 
found when decay is removed, the work 
must be thorough to be of lasting value. 


(By Courtesy of the Davey Tree Surgeons) 


Photograph on the left shows a skilled work- 
man removing decay. The tree was then 
disinfected and thoroughly waterproofed. 


Picture below shows the same tree after 
mechanical bracing has been installed. 


On the right is the tree, with cavity filled 
in sections to permit sway without breaking 
filling. Note how contour has been restored. 





Note the different arrangement of internal 
bracing in this tree. The surgeon must meet 
the individual requirements of each “patient,” 
and sometimes he finds a very weak consti- 


tution to work on. 
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When filling was completed, the trunk on ex- 


treme left again became a real tree, physically 
strong and in full health, as is shown above. 
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This filling, as usual, was made in sections, and 


restored the original contour of the trunk. 
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The proper bracing of the shell pictured on 
the left required the best efforts of the surgeon 


The location of this tree made it worth such 
heroic treatment as is shown on the right. 
Thus it has defied wind and weather for years. 
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Tree-patching! A job poorly done, showing 
the fatal decay beneath. 





The bracing of this tree is a mechanical 
masterpiece. Note the weakness of the 
trunk and the many braces required. 





The tree above was in the advanced stages 
of decay, and so weak that it had to be care- 
fully supported during the operation. 


More tree-patching on the left. Work which, 
because of its lack of thoroughness, might as well 
not have been done. 


The real tree surgeon, at work on the right, 
follows the decay to its very end and eliminates 
all the diseased portions. 
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The work begun on the left was so well 
done that the restored tree, shown above, has 
stood perfect through many violent storms. 
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By CLARENCE MOORES WEED 


CROPS FOR JUNE PLANTING 


NEVE R before in American history has 

it been so necéssary to continue 
planting food crops whenever and where- 
ever there is a chance of raising something 
worth while. There is still plenty of 
time to start seeds and to transplant 
seedlings to get abundant harvests. 
Up to midsummer at least, as soon as 
a bit of ground becomes available through 
the maturing of early radishes, lettuce, 
peas or other crops, it should be spaded 
or plowed and planted again to something 
else. In many cases the later crop can 
be started between the rows of the earlier 
one, the latter being pulled or hoed up 
as it passes. Abundant and frequent 
seeding, careful thinning, weeding and 
tillage, plenty of fertilizer and water— 
these are the things that will pay these 
coming weeks,—pay not only in the 
production of valued food but in the joy 
of successful gardening, the health of 
outdoor living and the spiritual content 
that comes from doing one’s bit in avert- 
ing a world crisis. 

But this is a time for precise instruc- 
tions in all practical matters, so here are 
some definite sugges- 
tions as to what the 
gardener can do this 
month, assuming that 
the soil has been care- 
fully prepared by 
spading and raking or 
plowing and _harrow- 
ing. If it has not been 
already fertilized, it 
will pay to sow over it 
a light dressing of 
commercial fertilizer 
and rake it in: 

Set out as soon as 
possible a dozen or 
more good tomato 
plants. Put a paper 
collar round each stalk 
to save them from cut- 
worms. Set two feet 
apart each way and 
train to stakes, pinch- 
ing off the lower 
branches and tying the 
upper ones to the stake 


with soft rags. Leave three upper branches 
to grow. 

Set out a dozen egg plants, two feet 
apart. Put a paper collar around each 
stalk and either powder the leaves with 
arsenate of lead or tie the plant up in 
mosquito netting. Potato bugs are death 
on newly set egg plants and will kill them 
unless you do something heroic to 
prevent them. 

Set out two or three dozen each of 
early cabbage and cauliflower plants, 
two feet apart each way. Be sure to set 
them so deep that most of the stem is 
underground. 

Be sure to grow your own peppers. 
Seedlings may still be set out toadvantage. 
Set them two feet apart and keep the 
soil bred throughout the summer. 

Fifty or a hundred White Plume or 
Easy-blanching Celery plants set out 
now in a row in rich soil will be much 
appreciated later. Before setting out 
prune back both tops and roots. 

When it comes to crops that you grow 
from seeds, June is the great month for 
succession sowing. An early crop of 
peas, beans or other vegetables from May 





A thrifty vegetable garden, intensively cultivated, with its rows of large and fine-leaved plants in 
all shades of green is a sight to bring joy to its owner’s heart and pocket-book. 
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planting is certainly to be desired but 
each should be followed by later pro- 
duction from later sowings. The great 
secret of successful home gardens are 
these: A fertile well-drained soil, frequent 
tillage, careful selection of varieties for 
quality and succession planting. The lat- 
ter is the chief requisite for tender 
succulent vegetables throughout the 
season. 

In planning for succession sowings of 
most vegetables in June, it is generally 
desirable to select mid-season varieties, 
while late in the month it is probably 
worth while to select early varieties, 
especially if a regular planting of late 
varieties has been made during May. 

There are few crops in which succes- 
sional sowing is more desirable than the 
bush beans. One should, of course, 
choose the green-podded or the yellow- 
podded sorts, according to the preference 
of the family. Among the former, 
Stringless Refugee is one of the best while 
among the latter Brittle Wax or Stringless 
Refugee Wax is satisfactory. If any of 
the Bush Limas are to be planted it 
should be done by the first week in June. 
Henderson’s New 
Early Giant Bush 
Lima or Burpee’s Im- 
proved Bush Lima are 
excellent varieties. In 
planting these large 
beans remember to 
push them into the 
soil two or three inches 
with the eye down and 
have the hills two or 
three feet apart. 

During hot summer 
weather beets are 
likely to become hard 
and tough unless one 
depends upon succes- 
sion sowing. Plant 
now fifteen or twenty 
feet of row with some 
variety like Early 
Model, and in another 
place plant for late a 
variety like Bastian’s 
Half Long. 

It is now time to sow 
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the seeds of winter cabbages. If you have 
a cold frame which is not in use, prepare a 
seed bed in it carefully and sow a packet 
of Danish Ballhead seeds in a row or two. 
When the plants come up thin them until 
the seedlings are about four inches apart 
in the row and let them continue to grow 
in this position for about six weeks, then 
transplant them to soil from which an 
early crop has been removed setting them 
about two feet apart in the row and being 
sure to plant deeper than they were 
in the seed bed. 

There has been a tremendous increase 
in the use of the carrot as a table vege- 
table during the last few years. It is 
one of the most desirable of the root 
crops and it is a very simple matter for 
any family with a bit of ground to plan 
now for a winter supply. If the early 
sorts are already started, one can now 
sow the seed of Coreless or Chantenenay 
and later in the month more seed of 
Danver’s Half Long for the winter supply. 
Carrot seed is likely to be slow in ger- 
minating, especially in dry weather and 
if the garden cannot be artificially watered 
it will be worth while to cover the row 
with a light mulch of lawn drippings to 
prevent evaporation. 

Probably no crop is more appreciated 
in August and September than Sweet 
Corn. The universal favorite of late is 
the variety Golden Bantum and many 
people depend upon it throughout the 
entire season. To do this successional 
sowing should be made every ten days 
during June. 

There is an advantage in deferring the 
planting of the main crop of cucumbers 
until the middle of June because such 
hills usually escape the worst attack from 
the striped beetles which so often ruin 
the early plants. Certainly the crop for 
pickles may well be planted after the 
middle of June. For table use Davis 
Perfect is one of the most desirable sorts, 
but it requires abundant room so that 
the hills should be at least five feet apart, 
for this variety. Other sorts, like White 
Spine, may be planted nearer,—four feet 
being a common distance. For pickling, 
the variety called Ever-bearing and the 
Short Green Gherkin are both desirable, 
although of course any of the table 
varieties may be utilized when small. 

Early June is the best time to plan for 
a good crop of Endive in autumn. The 
best method is to sow the seed in a seed 
bed and then transplant the seedlings 
into a shady place, setting them four 
inches apart and leaving them to grow 
until the middle of August. Then trans- 
plant them into open sunshine a foot 
apart in the row. They will now grow 
rapidly and will soon be ready to blanch 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Look at your radtator 


Then look at the radiator in the illustration—it’s in the window 
recess, but is concealed by a Ja-Nar’ 
covers your radiator with an art cabinet 
finished to match oak, mahogany, mis- 
sion or any other wood or enamel. 

But beauty is only one feature of the 
The Sylphon temperature control which 


it contains, makes it automatically and uniformly keep whatever temperature 
Place the Ja-Nar’ over your radiator and there’s 


She. JaNare 


(An automatic heat control) 


Ja-Nar’ In winter it has another. 
you want in your home. 
no more need of turning the radiator 
and closing windows. 


It can be installed on any radiator—there are no connections, no wires, 
no pipes, and no expense to operate. 


Satisfaction is guaranteed. 


Send the coupon for Catalogue B. 
tells all about the Ja-Nar’ Please give 


name of your Furniture Dealer or Dealer in 


heating supplies. 


The Fulton Company 


Knoxville 
Tennessee 


141 Broadway 


New York 





Insurance Exchange 
Chicago, II. 








on and off, or constantly opening 


It 
the 











THE FULTON CO., New York, Knoxville or Chicago. 


My dealer’s name and address are: 


Send Catalogue B to name and address on margin. 














‘‘A valuable addition to every housewife’s library.”—New York Sun. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER’S HANDY-BOOK 


By LUCIA MILLET BAXTER 


“It is packed with the treasured lore of genera- 
tions of accomplished housewives, and covers the 
entire range of domestic knowledge. . . . These 
valuable suggestions are bound with fine simplicity 
and illustrated with pictures that are an incitement 
to artistic housefurnishing in themselves.”— 
Milwaukee Free Press. 


We offer this book and a year’s subscrip- 
tion to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


“‘A collection of wise hints and suggestions, the 
following of which, whether by just-beginning 
housekeepers and home-makers or by those of 
riper experience, will tend greatly to promote 
health and comfort.’’—Living Age. 


‘Treated in a modern, scientific manner, old home 


problems which perplexed our grandmothers are 
made simple in this book.”—Boston Globe. 


$3.00 
Three Park Street, BOSTON 



















THE GARDEN BUYER’S REMIAOER 


PERENNIAL VEGETABLES 


A good assortment of herbs and perennial vegetables in one 


VEGETABLE SEEDS 


UNE is an important planting month for vegetables. The 

seeds of nearly all the crops can still be sown with expecta- 
tion of good returns. Here are the names of many desirable 
varieties: 


Golden Bantam Sweet Corn 
Davis Perfect Cucumber 
White Curled Endive 
Dwarf Kale 

White Vienna Kohlrabi 
Wonderful Lettuce 

Trianon Cos Lettuce 
Netted Gem Cantaloupe 
Halbert Honey Watermelon 
Ailsa Craig Onion 

Dwarf Perfection Parsley 
Telephone Pea 


Stringless Refugee Bean 
Brittle Wax Bean 
Horticultural Shell Bean 
Burkee Imp. Bush Lima 
Early Model Beet 

Paris Market Brussels Sprouts 
Danish Ballhead Cabbage 
Coreless Carrot 

Golden Self-Blanching Celery 
Blue Hubbard Squash 

Bush Vegetable Marrow 
Snowball Turnip 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


For real food value from the garden be sure to plant a good 
assortment of vegetables. If you have not started the following 
at home buy sturdy plants from dealers. They should be in 
pots or flats but in the latter case be sure they have grown in 
position and not simply been bedded in the soil of the box just 
before they are placed on the market. This is a common trick 
with tomato plants. Try to pull one up: if it comes up easily 
buy elsewhere. 


Cabbage Lettuce 
Cauliflower Pepper 
Egg Plant Tomato 


POT-GROWN ROSES 


Many dealers offer roses started in pots. Be sure there is a 
real root growth, however, and not simply a forcing out of the 
leaves and branches. If the roots are well started the plants 
can be set in the ground with practically no checking of growth, 
so that they will blossom the first season. The following are 
good varieties of the ever-blooming Hybrid-tea roses: 

Lady Alice Stanley 
Laurent Carle 
Mme. Leon Pain 
Mme. Ravary 


Mrs. Aaron Ward 
Ophelia 


Caroline Testout 

General MacArthur 
Jonkheer J. L. Mock 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria 
Killarney 

Lady Ashtown 


side of the garden adds value and interest. The following are 


available from most dealers: 


Chives Rhubarb 
Horseradish Rosemary 
Lavender Sage 
Pennyroyal Tarragon 
Peppermint Thyme 


GARDEN FURNITURE 


The outdoor living in the garden is much more enjoyable 
when an adequate array of seats, chairs and other furniture 
allures you to loaf and invite your soul. Many firms now offer 
very attractive lines which include: 


Rustic Chairs Garden Houses 


Cedar Furniture Porch Seats 

Rustic Seats Rocking Chairs 
Arbor Seats Settees 

Plant Stands Willow Chairs 
Lawn Tables Lawn Umbrellas 
Marble Seats Concrete Seats 
Garden Benches Circular Tree Seats 


INSECTICIDES AND FERTILIZERS 


Many helpful insecticides and fertilizers are offered by the 
seedsmen which make the garden work lighter and the results 
more successful. 

Aphine Ground Bone 
Arsenate of Lead Acid Phosphate 
Black Leaf No. 40 Nitrate of Soda 


Fungine Lime-Sulphur Solution 
Humus Weed Eradicators 


THE CATALOG HABIT 


A supply of postal cards and an open mind will easily lead one 
to the catalog habit—a useful habit for every gardener. Every- 
thing listed above may be found priced in one or more catalogs— 
generally more—and a little study of our advertising pages will 
show where to send. THE House BEAuTIFUL does not offer 
these things for sale nor does it issue catalogs, but it is always 
glad to furnish information as to where to send for them. 














WE CAN SAVE YOUR TREES | 


Don’t give up hope until one of our experts | BIRDS d 


bas inspected your trees. 


“The Bartlett Way’’ of bracing and bolting. 
cavity treating, etc., has saved thousands that 
were thought beyond repair. Tell us your tree 


troubles. Representatives everywhere. Send 
for ‘*Tree Talk.”’ 
THE F. A. BARTLETT COMPANY 


539 Main Street Stamford, Conn. 















“Bird Bath” 
No. 319A 
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Give Mrs. Wren This “he 
4-Room House Bow! 
Dodson House, built by the ‘‘man 22 in. wide 
the birds love,’’ will bring a family of 
these birds to live in your yard. Mr Price 
Dodson has spent 23 years learning how 
tobuild housesthat the birds like. Bird $1 5.00 
Lodge, his beautiful home, is thronged 
with native birds. Wrens, blue-birds, Complete 





martins, each must havea — style 
house. Prices range from $1.50 to $65. 


Valuable Bird Book Free 


“Your Bird Friends and How to Win 
Them’’ is a new book by Mr. Dodson. 
Tells how to attract and protect our 
beautiful song birds. Illustrates full 
Dodson line. Gives prices. Sent free 
with bird picture in colors for framing. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON . 
Vice-President and Director, American Established 1879 
dubon Association. 


Aud 
Coping 703 Harrison Ave. Kankakee, Ill. 








Attract the birds and 


GARDEN POTTERY. 


Our catalogue on request. 


WHEATLEY POTTERY 


is weatherproof and inex- 

pensive. Order direct from 
the Pottery. We pay thefreight 
on all purchases ay ie to 
$5.00 or over. (U. 


WHEATLEY POTTERY 


2428 Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Sturdy as Oaks, are always grown on their own roots. 


DINGEE ROSES 


66 


years’ experience. No matter where you live, we guarantee safe 


F delivery. Send today for Dingee ‘Guide to Rose Culture.’ 
DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 673 West Grove, Pa. 





Flower and Farm Seeds, Plants and Bulbs, 





3 GARDEN 
VICK’S anpiioea. GUIDE 
otherwise add to the Now _ For 68 years the leading authority on Vegetable, For 
charm of your garden 


by using WHEATLEY | JAMES VICK’S SONS, 


Ready Send for free copy—today. 1917 
9 Stone St., Rochester, N. Y. 





My New Catalog of 


FALL BULBS 


Including Hyacinths, Tulips, mother-sized 
Narcissi, Crocus, Iris—all selected spe- 
cially for my customers 


Will be sent free to all 


Write today, so that you may order your Bulbs 
before July 1 and secure a special 10 per cent 
discount. 


BERTRAND H. FARR—Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 
125 GARFIELD AVENUE WYOMISSING, PENNA. 


Dealers Attention 
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GARDEN AND ORCHARD 


(Continued from page 45) 


by tying up the heads with raffia. The 
best variety is probably White Curled. 
One advantage of the onion is that seed 
of some varieties can be sown at almost 
any time. While the main crop should 
have been planted earlier it is still worth 
while to sow the seed of some varieties 
in order to get small onions for use in 
soups and salads. One of the _ best 
varieties for this purpose is White 
Portugal which grows rapidly and can be 
used to good advantage at any stage of 
its growth. The Ailsa Craig is another 
onion which can be utilized in a some- 
what similar way. It is an English 
variety which has recently become very 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





BMVATER LILIES 


F [vis largest and finest collection 
in America, embracing the best 
Hardy and Tender varieties of 

Nympheas, including Day- and Night- 

blooming kinds, also Victoria Regia, 

the Royal Water Lily in several sizes. 

Nelumbiums, in strong pot-plants (or 

dormant until June 15). 

These are fully described in Dreer’s 
Garden Book for 1917, together with cul- 
tural instructions on the growing of Water 
Lilies. The best Catalogue published, con- 
taining 288 pages, four color and four 
duotone plates, hundreds of photographic 


popular among expert gardeners in eget 
- : : ; : : reproductions. and offers the best of 
America. Specimens five inches in di- We offer free to our patrons the advice of wna ies Sania; ‘Piiaian, Seles cae 


our experts in devising plans for ponds and 
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ameter and weighing two pounds each } selecting varieties. Mailed free if you mention this publication. ¢— 
have frequently been raised. It is not E 
See meen thet sending onions HENRY A. DREER, 714- 716 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
can easily be transplanted, so that if : 


you have some already growing which 
need thinning out, it is a simple matter to 
increase the crop by transplanting those 
which are removed in thinning. 

Early June is an excellent time to plant 
the mid-season peas. Two of the best 
varieties for this purpose are Telephone 
and Alderman. The former in soil that 
is not too rich gets along fairly well with 
very little support although both of 
these sorts are better for some support. 
At this season they should be covered in 
planting with at least two inches of soil. 
With peas as with beans it is desirable 
to make repeated sowing during the 
month in order to have a constant suc- 
cession. 

Whenever a bit of ground is available 
it is worth while to sow it to turnips as a 
catch crop. Toa large extent these can 
be utilized and if not needed can be 
spaded under to enrich the soil. Such 
varieties as Early Snowball and Golden 
Ball are excellent for table use. The 
Golden Heart rutabaga has also come into 
favor as a culinary vegetable and it is a 
great improvement over the older types. 
It is easy to plan for an abundant supply 
of these root crops for winter use. 

Many people do not appreciate the 
fact that tomato seeds may be sown out 
doors in early June and will yield a good 
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OMES of every class show more 

interior woodwork today than at 
any other period since the Middle 
Ages. Walls are paneled. Exposed 
beams support the ceiling. Floorsare 
bare and polished. All this is beauti- 
fully accomplished, and at a reason- 
able cost, through the use of North 
Carolina Pine. Cover it with enamel 
and it will never discolor. Treat it 
with stains and you have color and 


warmth plus the magnificent grain 
figure of the natural wood. 


Write for our Home-Builders’ Book and Book 
of Interiors—both free. 


North Carolina Pine Association 
101 Bank of Commerce Bldg. 
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Norfolk, Va. As a f 











ABOUT THAT GARDEN OF YOURS 








Of course, you should have a garden; for in these days of war, food scarcity and the high cost of living, even 
a few feet of ground in a back yard is precious. The small vegetable garden is now a necessity. It will save you 
money. You need it and the country needs it. 

But don’t make mistakes. Don’t plant the wrong kind of vegetables in the wrong kind of soil. Don’t buy seeds for 
wet soil that require dry soil. Don’t plant some seeds too deep and others too shallow. Don’t use the wrong kind of 
fertilizer. Learn how to deal with insects. Don’t bury your little garden investment, but plant it so that it will grow. 

If you are in doubt about any problem relating to your garden; if you desire advice on the treatment of soil, on plant- 
ing, on the prevention of pests, or on any other phase of this vital matter of growing vegetables, write to the Readers 
Service Bureau of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. Our experts will gladly answer questions of subscribers without charge. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


THREE PARK STREET 


supply of green tomatoes for pickling in 
September. A packet of seed sown out 
doors in a row will soon come up and 
furnish vigorous little plants which may 
be transplanted later in any part of the 
garden where the removal of an early crop 
has left a vacant space. For this pur- 
pose it is desirable to get seed of an early 
variety like Bonny Best or Chalk’s 
Early Jewel. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Season 1917—Opens June 19 


Where rest, comfort and recreation may be realized amid luxu- 
rious surroundings and among refined, genial people. Directly 
facing the waters of Massachusetts Bay, a step only from a 
clean, sandy bathing beach standsimposingly The New Ocean 
House and its new Annex adjoining, with accommodations 
for nearly 500 guests. Twelve miles from Boston, with per- 
fect roads for motoring and excellent train service, combining 
accessibility to business with complete change of scene, air 
and environment. 


Situated on the town’s outskirtsand on the famous aristocrat- 
ic North Shore, this hotel whose guests ‘‘come again” summer 
after summer stands as an example of highest ideals. Greatly 
enlarged, rearranged and beautified, it offers every facility for 
the welfare and safety of its patrons. Cuisine and service is 
of highest standard. Appointments of chambers, public par- 
lors and dining rooms reflect charm and taste. The hotel 
Orchestra is composed of musicians with national reputation. 
Rooms, single or en suite, with or without baths. Dining 
room service privilege of table d’hote or a la carte at no extra 
charge. Fireproof garage of very large capacity. 



































Our descriptive booklet mailed on request 
E. R. Grabow Company, 131 State St.. Boston. Mass. 


Owners and 
Managers 
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AN OFFER OF VALUE TO THE HOSTESS 


The dreaded problem of what to serve for the formal or informal 
luncheon will be easily solved by consulting 


TABLE DECORATIONS and DELICACIES 


By HEsTER PRICE, the well-known authority, who has brought together a wide variety of the 
freshest, most desirable ideas for the hostess who is anxious to have her dinners and iuncheons 
distinctive without the extravagance of a caterer, and with the use of such materials as may 
readily be obtained. 
Each scheme for table decoration is illustrated by a full-page engraving, showing not only the 
general effect, but also the exact working out of the details. 

96 half tone engravings. Price $2.50 net. 
We will send this valuable book and a year’s subscription to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (new or 
renewal) for $3.50. Address 


Circulation Dept., THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 3 Park Street, Boston. 
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THE GARDENER’S 
CALENDAR 
































HE leafy month of June is no time 

for the gardener to loaf and invite his 
soul. If he does, the insects will begin a 
campaign of frightfulness which is likely 
to be even more destructive than the 
armies of weeds which will spring unhin- 
dered from the neglected soil. Spraying 
and tillage are two of the most important 
garden operations of these coming weeks 
in connection with all crops now growing. 

Recent improvements in insecticides 
and tools for their application enable 
one to do a good deal of dusting instead 
of spraying. The dusting process is 
much easier for most amateurs and if 
done at favorable times seems as effective 
as spraying against many pests. The 
most important of these improvements is 
the finely powdered dry form of arsenate 
of lead and the improved low-priced 
powder bellows. With one of these bel- 
lows loaded with lead arsenate powder it 
is a very simple matter to prevent insect 
injury to potatoes, tomatoes, currants, and 
other crops. The best time to apply the 
poison is early on a still morning before the 
dew has evaporated. Care must of course 
be taken not to apply it to fruits or vege- 
tables which are approaching maturity. 

The tall fruit trees, however, may 
generally be treated to best advantage 
by spraying with a combined insecticide 
and fungicide, although even here a sur- 
prising efficiency will come from the use 
by means of the powder bellows of sul- 
phur and lead arsenate powders, just be- 
fore the blossoms open and soon after 
the petals fall. 

In spraying apple trees make two ap- 
plications, as follows: 

First: Just before the blossoms open, 
when the leaves are pretty well developed, 
spray with this combined insecticide and 
fungicide: Commercial lime-sulphur, 13 
gallons to 50 gallons water, plus 2 pounds 
lead arsenate paste or 1 pound lead ar- 
senate powder. 

Second: Within a few days after the 
blossom petals have fallen, surely before 
the calyx lobes on the young fruits have 
closed, spray with: Commercial lime- 
sulphur, 14 gallons to 50 gallons water 
plus 2 pounds lead arsenate paste or 
1 pound lead arsenate powder. This 
second spraying should be applied with 
considerable force and directed from 
above downward in such a way as to 
drench the blossom cavities of all the 
young fruits. 

These two treatments will check the 
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PORE 


| DOUBLES ¢#e GARDEN'S CHARM 


Classic Simplicity is typical of the many 
beautiful designs in our Collection 


Galloway Pott ttery is everlasting Terra Cotta, made 
in a variety of forms, including Bird Fonts. Sun- 
dials, Flower Fete and Boxes, Vases, Benches, Gaz- 
ing Globes and other interesting pieces that recall 


the charm of Old World Gardens. 
Catalogue will be sent upon request 


| GALLOWAY TERRA COTTA Co 


3220 WALNUT. ST. PHILADELPHIA 
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meets the instant approval of those who 
know good furniture. The beautiful designs, 
splendid workmanship and great durability 
have made Willowcraft the “leading willow 
furniture of America. 

Our booklet of 186 attractive Willowcraft 
designs sent to those interested. 


Willowcraft Shops 


Box B North Cambridge, Mass. 








The U. S. Battleship Michigan.in action, with all surfaces protected against sait water and hard wear 
by Murphy Transparent Spar Varnish 
N our battleships, our submarine chasers, and in our merchant 
marine service, wherever varnish has the hardest work to do, 
there you find Murphy Transparent Spar Varnish on duty. 
The exceptional durability that makes it first choice for this 
most exacting work is also at your service for your home. 


Murphy Transparent Spar Varnish 
“the varnish that lasts longest” 
will preserve and beautify every exterior wood and metal surtace 
on boats and buildings. Its water-proof nature makes it also the 
best finish for front doors, windows and all things exposed to sun, 


rain and rough weather. 
Send for either of our illustrated books: “ Beautiful Boats 


“The House that Found Itself”’. 
Murphy Varnish Company 


Franklin Murphy, jr., President 
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HALL TARTU ETAT 


:ARDEN FU RNITU RE 
= RUSTIC CEDAR 


Furniture with the bark on har- 
monizes with the garden sur- 
roundings. No glaring color 
detracts from the charm of 
blooming flowers and verdant 
lawn. Rustic Cedar is splen- 
didly adapted for either porch 
orlawn. Unaffected by weather. 
Artistic and substantially built 
No. 109—$12.00 to last. No.110—$7.50 


bove examples are surprisingly low in cost. We ship direct to you. Enclose your cheek now for 








You will recognize that th 
arer to OU the above pieces in writing for Catalogue B-2 of many beautiful examples of pergolas, settees and other Rustic Furniture. 


JERSEY- KEYSTONE ‘WooD COMPANY TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
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cannot last be be 
compounds. 


“Bull Dog 7-ply_hose lasts‘ longest beca 
rubber in it. Letters.come t “us: 

service 14 or 15 years. ai 
Our dealer has it at 18 cents a foot in 2B or 50 fp 
®& in., with 3-4 in. connections. If he is om of § 
your order direct. 
Ro A 2-cent amp will bring you our amet booklet, 


“ Making The Garden Grow.” AN 
You'll like it. v& 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Compan 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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Department B. 








ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER OR SEND 
REMITTANCE WITH COUPON 


12mo. - top. 288 pages. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN RARE THINGS? 


If so, you will want 


THE ATLANTIC CLASSICS 


What is more rare than a good 
essay? 


‘Good essays are never too plentiful—and 
it was a happy thought of the editors of the Atlantic 


$1.25 net, postpaid. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY COMPANY, 

3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen:—Enclosed find $1.25, for which send one 
Atlantic Classics to 


for your library. 


Monthly to bring together some of the best essays Name. .......- 2210 eceee cee eeeeeeeeeeteeesenes 
which have appeared in its pages. There are six- "RD el cote ee aa Sesh ate eae rR eS We oA 
teen in all, and they range from gay to grave—but co 


not too grave!” 


~The Springfield City Library Bulletin 
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development of most of the insect and 
fungous enemies of the apple. If aphids 
are present in injurious numbers it will 
be advisable to add one-half pint nicotine 
solution to each 50 gallons of spray mix- 
ture, preferably in both applications, but 
surely in the first one. Some varieties 
like Fameuse and McIntosh are so liable 
to injury by apple scab that a fungicide 
is necessary for the production of good 
fruit. 

There are many insects, however, 
which are not to be controlled by either 
dusting or spraying. The most impor- 
tant of these are the various borers that 
attack the trunks of trees and often 
girdle them before their presence is known. 
Probably more young apple trees are 
killed every year by the round-headed 
apple-tree borers than by all other causes 
combined. It is the one pest against 
which the orchardist must always wage 
war. A single season’s neglect is liable 
to lead to great damage especially to 
young trees. 

The apple trees most liable to attack 
are those surrounded by grass or weeds 
growing close up to the trunk, or else 
those on which the wood veneers put on 
for winter protection have been left 
through the summer. Consequently the 
first preventive of borer damage is to 
keep the trunks freely exposed to sunshine, 
with the soil around the base so smooth 
that there are no crevices for the mother 
beetles to go down for egg laying. In 
case of trees three or four inches in diam- 
eter the painting of the base of the 
trunk with pure white lead and pure un- 
boiled linseed oil is helpful both in pre- 
venting egg laying and in showing the 
presence of any borers that do get started. 
Their presence discolors the bark and 
the paint above it so they are at once de- 
tected, but no matter what preventives 
are used it is necessary to inspect the 
trunks at least twice a year—preferably 

June and October. Wherever the 
castings or the discolored bark show 
a borer’s presence it must be dug 
out. 

Young apple trees often show the pres- 
ence of myriads of tiny scales upon the 
bark which look like miniature oyster 
shells. This is a pest called the oyster- 
shell scale, and if left unchecked is likely 
to kill the tree. From each tiny scale 
there will probably emerge in June several 
very small insects which will crawl over 
the bark and leaves and soon establish 
themselves for the season. When they 
are thus active is the proper time to kill 
them by spraying with a dilute kerosene 
emulsion or nicotine solution These are 


sucking insects and consequently are not 
killed through the use of arsenate of lead 
or other food poisons. 
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” GILBERT & BENNETT = 


WIRE CLOTH 


"AS NEAR RUST PROOF AS 
METAL CAN BE MADE” 





G & B PEARL Wire Cloth defies the weather. 
Rust-resisting and durable, PEARL makes the 
one ideal screen material. Painting it is unnecessary 
—you never have to repair it—it doesn’t catch the 
dirt. Put your PEARL screens away in the Fall 
and they’re ready for use in the Spring without 
being doctored up. ‘They last for years. All this 
is made possible by a secret rust-proofing process 
used exclusively by Gilbert & Bennett. The only 
genuine PEARL Wire Cloth has 2 Copper Wires 
in the selvage and a Round Tag on each roll. 
Don’t accept any wire cloth without these marks, 
no matter how much it may look like PEARL. 


Write our nearest office for samples 
and literature. Address Dept J. 


THE GILBERT & BENNETT MFG. Co. 


NEW YORK, GEORGETOWN, CONN., CHICAGO, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 





The best Hardware Dealer in your city sells “PEARL” 
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World of 


Difference 


between Compo-Board and all other 
wall-boards. 












TRADE MAM 
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is actually in a class by itself. It is the only 
wall-board made with a center core of kiln-dried 
wood slats. 

That’s what makes the difference—in strength, 
in durability, in its moisture proofness, in its 
ability to keep out cold in winter and heat in 
summer. 

That’s why it doesn’t warp, shrink, or buckle, 
even if papered; that’s why it saws with smooth 
edges so you don’t have to panel Compo-Board 
walls to cover unsightly cracks. Use any deco- 


rative method or scheme—simple or elaborate. 
Look for the wood core when you order Compo-Board— 
and the name on the surface. Don’t accept it unless they're 
there. 
Write for sample and interesting booklet. 


THE COMPO-BOARD CO. 
4515 Lyndale Ave. N. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Che CHILD 
is ASLEEP 


Just on the other side 
of that wall! 


The curtain blows into the 
lamp—flares up like lightning— 
and in five minutes the whole 
room is ablaze, with the flames 
licking greedily at the walls. 

There they stop. The fire can- 
not go beyond that one room. 
The house is built throughout of 


NATCO-HOLLOW: TILE 


For a nominal expenditure over crim- 
inally dangerous wood construction, one 
home builder has bought absolute safety. 
That extra expenditure he gets back in a 
few years by the resulting economies in 
maintenance and insurance. 

His home is permanent, beautiful, and 
safe. His walls are built of the big and per- 
manent Natco Hollow Tile units, withdec- 
orative stucco outside and plaster inside 


The greatest architects agree that Natco—the 
material that made the skyscraper possible—is ideal for 
home building, large or small. Send ten cents for the 
32-page book, ‘Fireproof Houses,” and see what 
beautiful homes other discriminating people have built 
of Natco, It is your building material—be sure you 
get the genuine bearing the “Natco” imprint—for com- 
fort, economy and safety. 


NATIONAL FIRE -PR@FING 
COMPANY 


480 Federal Street Pittsburgh, Pa, 
This is a NATCO XXX Hollow Tile, of the type 


used for residence wall construction. These big units 
mean quick and permanent construction and everlast- 
ing safety against fire. Note the air cells which make 
the NATCO wall temperature and damp proof, and 
the patented dovetail scoring on the surface for a 
strong mechanical bond with decorative outside stucco 
and inside plaster. No studding or lath is required. 
There is a NATCO tile for every building purpose, 
from smallest residence to largest skyscraper. It is the 
most modern building material made. 
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adhering to the patented dovetail scored 
surface of the tile. There is no lath—no 
furring. There is nocracking of walls and 
ceilings from expansion and contraction. 

His house is cooler in summer and 
warmer in winter-saving coal bills-thanks 
to the blanket of dry air contained in the 
cells of the tile. It is vermin proof and 
damp proof—sanitary, modern, livable in 
the best and most complete sense. 


























THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL $3,000 PRIZE HOUSE 


delivery. 


Complete working drawings (nine sheets) 
and specifications are for sale. 


This house won the first prize in a recent competi- 
tion held by the Portland, Oregon, Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects for a $3,000 house. 


DEPT. P, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Immediate 


ADDRESS 























Wi AT a splendid refrigerator! How handsome! And so beautifully 
easy. to clean! It’s just what I’ve been looking for!’’ Our dealers 
constantly hear such remarks. In fact, 90 per cent of their customers, 
after examining other styles and makes of refrigerators, decide on our 


Leonard Cleanable. 

This refrigerator is so easily superior! Consider, for example, its beautiful one- 
piece porcelain lining. We fuse three coats of the very finest porcelain on Armco 
Rust-resisting Iron, using nine different processes. This porcelain issosmooth and hard 
you can’t scratch it even withaknife. And the porcelain is brought clear around the 
door frame and around the edges of the doors (an exclusive feature)—so there’s 
not a crack or crevice anywhere for germs or grease to accumulate. 

Note, too, these splendid features. Ten walls to save ice. Insulation of Polar felt. Automatic Air- 
tight Locks. Double bottom ice chamber (in case of a leak, the water cannot flood down and warp wood- 







work). Easily cleaned in a few minutes—shelves, ice rack, drain pipe and trap all removable. Ice-cold 
fresh circulating air. Can be arranged for water cooler and outside icing. 

So much illness is due to food kept in cheap refrigerators that it pays to own a Leonard Cleanable— 
most economical in the long run and not expensive even in first cost. Furnished in 50 styles from $18.00 
up. Ash, Oak or Porcelain Cases, Leonard de: alers almost everywhere. 

Styie below in white porcelain is No. 4403. Size Get our catalog and a sample of the Leonard Porcelain—also our interesting and instructive booklet 
23 x 18§ x 42}. Price $35—north of the Ohio ‘Care of Refrigerators.” All free—write today. 


and east of the Mississippi Rivers—at your deal- 
er's or direct from factory, freight prepaid. 
Slightly higher cost at more distant points. 


oyna, Mt iwitnendioriext Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co. 


priced sanitary refrigerators Cos 
more than the ‘‘cheap,’’ “‘white enameiled’’ 126 Clyde Park Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


(i. e., painted) kind, yet are far superior. 


Leonard 


Cleanable 


Refrigerator 


Awarded Highest Honors at Panama Exposition. Ap- 
proved by Good Housekeeping Institute and all purchasers. 





LISTERINE 


The Safe Antiseptic 


—to prevent the infection of cuts, 


scratches and blisters. A suitable 
dressing for stings and bites of insects 


THRE HOUSE BEAU TICE. 
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THE ARRANGEMENT AND BAL- 
ANCE OF FURNITURE 


(Continued from page 21) 
that which they possess. Going further 
into learned and arithmetical theory 
as to occult balance and scale would 
but bewilder, and only those thor- 
oughly equipped in artistic lore would 
know how to apply it in practice. Bear- 
ing in mind the simple and gradually 
developed suggestions which have been 
made in these articles, if the reader will 
begin with the practice, we fancy that the 
intrinsic knowledge of which we have 
spoken will rally to his aid. In other 
words, most persons, when they see a thing, 
have a fairly good eye for balance, dis- 
tance and scale; their difficulty usually 
has been that they have not looked and 
considered; even those who flatter them- 
selves upon their artistic ability often fail 
to weigh sufficiently and so fall into error. 

Experimentation is the best teacher. 
Begin as has been suggested, with the 
principal and obvious pieces, afterwards 
grouping the others as well as possible. 
Then, using one’s own natural eye for 
balance and effect, weigh the result. It 
will probably be seen at once that a 
certain piece will not do “here” but will 
do “there,” or that it must be moved in 
one direction or the other. If a happy 
result is secured with any one group, learn 
to let it alone; pass on to another until 
each group is satisfactory, and all the 
groups pull satisfactorily together. 

You will then have accomplished a 
gratifying result in interior arrangement, 
with correct balance, scale and line. 

It has justly been said that not only 
must each of the four walls of a room look 
well, but that each must look well in 
relation to that next to it—that the 
diagonal result must also be good. To 
this may be added that the view from each 
doorway should be attractive and inviting. 


THE PICTURE POST CARD HOUSE; 


(Continued from page 39) 


It was a quarter! I gasped my horror. 
To think of being tipped for having 
shown my home! All its sanctity 
seemed violated. “Run after them! 
Make them take it back,” I com- 
manded, but O, who bore it more 
philosphically, said, “They’re liberal. 
It’s more than | used to give to see an 
Italian palazzo.” And then the Gordian 
knot was cut by the Baby who trotted 
back wailing, “I’ve lost my _ shiny 
penny down ve ’teps.”” There it lies to 


this hour, unsought, the hidden memory 
of my one “douceur.” 

Nowadays it wouldn’t bother me a bit; 
one of the privileges of advancing age is 
that your humor keeps pace with your 
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of an 


“Occasion 


is never endangered if you have 
had the good taste to install 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES CO. 


SILENT CLOSET 
So silently perfect in operation is the 
Si-wel-clo that it cannot be heard out- 
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Built on the most sanitary pie; 
of china, vitrified and glazed so that soil 
will not cling to its surface. A damp 
cloth removes any trace of dirt. 

The same is true of our bathtubs, lavatories and 


should be of all-clay materials. You will find 
them ultimately economical, and the cost of in- 
stallation and fittings is the same as on the cheap- 
est. The “Star and Circle” trade-mark is your 
insurance of the best. 


Write for Booklet P-11., “Bathrooms of Character.” 
It shows the better way of bathroom arrangement. 


The Trenton Potteries Co. 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 


World’s Largest Makers of Fine All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures 








side the bathroom. 


prone Emap goods. Your entire plumbing | 














Your Garden Is Worth a Stamp 





- Whether you are an expert or an amateur, you 
will benefit from the advice which Tur House 
BEAUTIFUL READERS’ SERVICE Bureau offers to 
subscribers who are planning to raise vegetables 
this summer. 


In these days of soaring prices a back-yard 
garden is no longer a luxury. If you have an 
ambition to achieve one, write us about any 
question that puzzles you. 


This service is as free as the sunshine and may prove 
almost as valuable in making your seeds grow. Address 


READERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL Three Park Street, Boston 
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CO” modern methods applied to building enable you 
to get more house for less money, if you buy 


Bossert Houses 


UST as modern machinery has displaced slow old-fashioned 
hand labor in almost every line of manufacture, at a great saving in time, 
labor and money, so in a Bossert house you buy the finished product and 

save in materials and the high cost of slow hand labor. Bossert houses are not 
ready cut lumber, but completely built houses, built of standardized units and 
ready toerect. No painting to do, no muss and fuss. 

Here we show two houses from the many in our catalog. One an all-year- 
round Dutch Colonial home, air chamber construction, with two 9 x 12 bedrooms, 
a gx 18 living room, kitchen, etc.; screens, lattice work and benches included in 
price of Eleven Hundred Dollars, exclusive of plumbing. F.O.B. Brooklyn. 


The other a delightful camp for 
summer use. 
Either can be put up quickly by 
unskilled labor 
Send 12 cents today for complete 


catalog showing details of Bossert 
construction. 


hal up is comp sul utes te mab ox yen Fae LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 


hundred dollars is a small investment for health and 
parson wy ” Pites $500. F.O. i teste. 1304 Grand Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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A Terra Cotta 
TILE ROOF 


on a modest priced house gives it stability and char- 
acter and adds to its selling value. It’s the only per- 
fect shelter—leak-proof and fire-proof. Re- 
quires no paint, stain or repairs to preserve 
its beauty and lasts forever. Border of adver- 
tisement shows more clearly detail of Closed 
Shingle Tiles used on this pretty residence of 


R. 


H. Bartlett, Pittsburgh, Pa. Ask your 


architect about the use of tiles on that new 
home you are now considering. 


Write for our illustrated booklet, “The Roof 
Beautiful,” printed in colors. It contains 
views of many beautiful homes with roofs of 
Terra Cotta Tiles, and is sent free upon request. 


Ludowici-Celadon Co. 
Manufacturers of Terra Cotta Roofing Tiles 


Gen’l Offices: 1111-21 Monroe Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. “architect, Harry S. Bair, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Make Your Stucco House Waterproof 
and Non-Staining 


There is probably no type of home more beautiful than a 


stucco house. 


And now this beautiful exterior finish can be 


made absolutely damp-proof, waterproof and non-staining with 


bs PATENTED 

Medusa is not a paint or surface 
mixture, but an integral waterproof- 
ing material that becomes an insepar- 
able part of Portland Cement without 
affecting its strength, setting or color. 


It absolutely prevents efflores- 
cence, the common cause of discolora- 
tion and staining in both gray and 
white cement. It makes the beauty 
of your stucco permanent whether 
applied to metal lath, hollow tile, 
brick, concrete block or monolithic 
concrete construction. 


Medusa Waterproofing is furnish- 
ed in both paste and powder form. 
It is inexpensive and can be used by 
inexperienced workmen. We can 
also furnish Medusa Gray Cement 


EDUSA WATERPROOFIN 


PASTE awnv POWDER 


and Medusa White Cement Water- 
proofed. This material is used the 
same as any good Portland Cement. 


We also manufacture Medusa 
White Cement, the original non- 
staining pure white cement. This 
material is especially well adapted 
for the most beautiful exterior and 
interior decorationsin columns, steps, 
railings, balustrades, pergolas, foun- 
tains, concrete garden furniture, etc. 


Whether you contemplate building 
immediately or not, learn about these 
artistic and economical building 
materials now. Write for free illus- 
trated booklets, “Medusa Water- 
proofing’? and the “‘Medusa Water- 
proofed White Cement.” 


gu, THE SANDUSKY CEMENT COMPANY, Dept. C, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Illustration shows white stucco home 
of F.D. Adams, New Haven, Conn. 
Made p ah, 4 p of and 





Zh. 


non-slaining with Medusa Water- 

proofed White Cement. 

Brown & Von Beren, Architects, 
Pas New Haven, Conn. 
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WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO PUT IN YOUR HOUSE? 


Of COURSE, you are going to put in it all those things that make a house livable: chairs and tables, rugs and 
curtains, fireplaces and lighting fixtures, closets and breakfast corners—the list is as long as the needs of 
civilized man. But do you know just the particular kind of all these architectural details and necessary and 
artistic furnishings you want in yourownhouse ? The decisions are many, not easy to make—and they all cost money. 


Let THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL Reprints Help You. The second in the series is now ready. 


Its name tells you that it contains the help you need. 


The Inside of the House—Practical and Artistic Suggestions 


Like the first reprint (which has gone into a second edition), “Of What Shall I Build My House, Wood—Stucco—Brick;” it consists of 
32 pages of beautiful illustrations handsomely printed in sepia of the same size as the magazine (9 3-4 x 12 1-2). 


These reprints cost 50 cents each, postpaid. Order by Title. 


Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Dept. R, Three Park Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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years. Otherwise I’d be distressed by the 
horror of the moment when | suddenly 
discovered after showing some partic- 
ularly nice New York people over the 
house that | had developed a real pro- 
fessional patter. Like this, you know, 
“And here Nelson fell,” and “Queen 
Elizabeth slept on this very bed.” But 
1 didn’t mind; | just changed my tech- 
nique. 

Come and see if | haven’t. Besides, 
our town is worth visiting; quaint and 
story-bookish; our College founded in 
romantic idealism on the edge of the 
wilderness, the old white buildings still 
circling its campus. And the most beau- 
tiful elm-trees in all the world, | think. 
Pray observe that row of stately build- 
ings. When you were little you read 
“What Katy Did at School,” didn’t you? 
Well, this is where it all happened, 
where Katy and Clover lived; the last 
building—now swept out of the path of 
progress—was the Nunnery; but next to 
it, still standing, is the old President’s 
house where Berry Searles used to tie 
cakes to the strings the girls dropped 
from the windows, and, directly around 
the corner, is the fence past which Rose 
Red paraded adorned with soap and 
towel and sponge on her way to the 
bath-house. I think it’s so pleasant to 
know this; it made me feel friends at 
once with “Hillsover.” And that, when, 
all is told, is the real thing about life, isn’t 
it? 


SONG AND LIGHT 

(Continued from page 33) 
order, successively introduced. The shores 
of the lake were outlined by hundreds of 
egg-shaped Japanese lanterns, orange 
and yellow, placed not regularly but at 
random, thick in some places and in 
others thinning off into utter darkness, 
like sparks from a petrified firework. 

Rich, strange and various as were 
these effects, they were all subordinate 
to the lighting of the orchestra and chorus. 
Everywhere else the illumination had 
been reduced and translated into color; 
here alone the woods and water had been 
rendered fairly incandescent by the 
opulence of light and color not elsewhere 
to be seen. A low platform had been 
built over the lake to accommodate the 
orchestra, while the chorus occupied the 
rising ground immediately in the rear. 
On each external angle of the platform 
rose a black pylon crowned by a single 
great lamp concealing a powerful flood- 
light which cast its rays upon the or- 
chestra. Above, as though poised in air, 
were the colored shields in geometrical 
designs, symmetrically arranged, re- 
flecting light upon the chorus. These 
lights were augmented by three other 
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THE spirit of the summer boudoir with its light, delicate draperies is 
reflected in this Handel Lamp. The charming floral design makes it an 
attractive gift for the June bride or the girl graduate. Handel Lamps, 
created by expert craftsmen from exclusive designs, are noted for their 
individuality. 


Ask your dealer to show you Lamp No. 6483 or write for illustrated booklet. 
THE HANDEL COMPANY, 388 East Main Street, Meriden, Conn. 
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ATLANTIC Montuiy Co., Boston, Mass. 
Signed MacGregor Jenkins, Publisher. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th day of March, 1917. 


[SEAL.] ALFRED SHore, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires March 20, 1919.) 

























































Overhead System for Gardens 


“Do your bit” to increase 
the country’s food supply 


by making your garden produce its maximum. Insure 
the success of your planting and make the most of 
your expenditure for seeds and fertilizer. Each foot 
of soil will yield its utmost, regardless of heat or 
protracted drouth if you install the 


Cornell 


owe of Irrigation 


An arrangement of underground piping leads the water to 
upright sprinklers capped with the famous Rain Cloud Nozzles 
which deliver a fine spray or a heavy rain, as you prefer, over 
every part of the garden. The volume and heaviness of the 
shower can be controlled perfectly, giving just the amount and 
character of irrigation which you need. Cultivation is not 
interfered with by this installation. 

For your lawns use the Cornell Underground System with 
Rain Cloud Nozzles. Perfect irrigation over the whole area 
and no interference with mowing. 


Write for illustrated literature 


W. G. CORNELL COMPANY 
ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 
Plumbing, Heating, Lighting, Automatic Sprinklers, Water 
Supply Systems, Sewage Disposal Plants 
Automatic Sewage Ejectors 


43 East 17th St. New York 
Chicago Newark Baltimore Boston 
Railway Exchange 86 Park Place Munsey Bldg. 334 Shawmut Ave. 
Washington Cleveland Kansas City, Mo. 
923-12th St. N. W. Leader-News Bldg. Commerce Trust Bldg. 






Underground System for Gardens 
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Any temperature 
—at the turn of a lever 


Suppose you wish a bath or 
shower at, say, 90°: —You get 
it by swinging the lever-point- 
er to 90° on the valve - scale. 






















T will pay you to look into 

this businesslike little instru- 
ment—the Leonard Thermostatic 
Valve—which automatically con- 
trols temperatures. 
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Protects against scalding or 





























fs 
= chilling. Gives bathing a new | 
= peace - of - mind comfort. Easily a) 
a . ° ° . ' 
hes installed and reliable in operation. ' 
= Think! The temperature you 
= wish at the mere turn of a lever. ic 
= Write for special booklet. i 
& Mott's new 138 - page ‘‘Bathroom 
« Beok’’ shows 22 model bathrooms, irate 
a with full descriptions and prices of 
; latest plumbing fixtures. Mailed for | oe 
= ss 
‘ 4c postage. Lae es 
ia Any plumber can give you an esti- 
& mate.on Mott's plumbing fixtures in- 
oe stalled complete. 
& 
mi THE J.L. MOTT Iron Works 
& Trenton, N. J. = 
AEs ~ 
Pa 1828 — EBighty-nine years of Supremacy —191) 
if +New York Dallas tNew Orleans 
+Boston +Detroit Denver 
omg Pittsburgh +Des Moines tSan Francisco 
tChicago {Toledo tsSt. Louis 
Atlanta “Borla: Ore. tMontreal, Can. 
tPhiladelpia tWashington, D.C. San Antonio 
Seattle Columbia, 8. C. Los Angeles 
Cleveland Minneapolis 
tShowrooms equipped with model bathrooms 
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= * ~” ame 
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DC YOU KNOW THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY? | 
DO YOU KNOW that this world-famous magazine, ARE YOU WILLING at times to think? 
founded 59 years ago by James Russell Lowell, is grow- DO YOU BELIEVE that a thing may be interesting 
ing faster today than at any other period of its history? without being claptrap, serious without being pon- 
DO YOU KNOW that, with all its traditions of literary derous, cheerful without being foolish ? 
excellence retained, it is presenting the great, vital ques- DO YOU DEEM it worth while to read fiction, poetry, 
tions of the present with a boldness and clear, liberal essays and political articles by the leading writers of the 
judgment that must appeal to every intelligent citizen? world? 
DO YOU KNOW that modernity, freshness and humor THEN you will enjoy the Atlantic Monthly. 
are possible i in pages not embrace od by a “ girl cover” — u ah : mae er ae : 
_ at “punch” and “ pep,” however commendable, are Send 75 cents (stamps accepted) for a three months’ sub- 
not the only qus alities to be desired in either magazines scription and form the Atlantic habit. 
= American life? Regular rate $4.00 a year. 35 cents a copy. 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY COMPANY 
Department H Three Park Street Boston, Massachusetts 
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flood-lights concealed among the trees, 
shielded, on the side toward the audience, 
by colored screens. The entire front and 
sides of the orchestra platform, together 
with the pylons, were covered with hem- 
lock branches and laurel festoons. These 
features constituted what would cor- 
respond to the apron and arrises of the 
stage, the row of shields completed the 
proscenium arch, while the woods be- 
hind the singers served as a back drop. 
Even more than in Rochester, the scene 
savored of Watteau; the shields, with 
their bizarre designs and bright colors, 
might have been windows in Aladdin’s 
palace; Japan was suggested in the 
lanterns among the trees, and Venice 


One of the colored shields in geometrical design 
that reflect light down upon the chorus. 


in the light effects mirrored in the still 
water. Ata distance, from the steps and 
esplanade, the chorus, preponderantly 
feminine and. clothed in white, looked 
like a moon-lit cloud torn by the wind, 
since no formality of arrangement had 
been attempted. The vast audience 
was invisible for the most part, and so 
silent were the people during the opening 
numbers that it was difficult to believe 
that those dark banks were densely 
populated. 

Here, as in Rochester, the psychological 
effect of this marriage of Song and Light 
—a double music—was most marked. 
The great wheels of color, relieved 
against the dark background of the 
woods, seemed to act upon consciousness 
as does the mesmerist’s crystal ball. 
By some such fixing of the attention 
through the visual sense, the body be- 
comes passive, and the soul corre- 
spondingly alert. 

The lights, the music, the audience, the 
environment, were fused into a higher 
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RE of royal pedigree 


is Silvertown. 
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ARCHITECTURAL HARMONY 


VERY charming note of individual distinction revealed in the 
architectural style of your house will have consistent expres- 
sion in the material and design of your fence if you choose 
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Look down into it 





TEWART & _ where the knife lays bare 
IRON FENCE =2{ its sinewy cable-cord struc #4 


‘The Standard of the World” 
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ture, and you will see why 
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comfort, a greater mileage, 
you can not afford to be . 
without. 








Stewart's Iron Fence and Gates for town houses, country estates, bungalows, 
cottages, public buildings and commercial institutions carry the utmost assur- PSS 
ance of protection, economy, permanence and beauty. S 
Lawn Get our 1917 Style Book showing more than 100 neetoerephe o fr mod- Lawn | \ Silvertown, marked by wR < ” 
fee. Seeley a Seac esses. Sete | SPS: Zs 
Representatives wanted to sell Stewart Fence in every dianiidite = PA: RED DOUBLE DIAMOND, PYG = 
THE STEWART IRON WORKS COMPANY 25 is a tire apart. SE 
660 Stewart Block CINCINNATI, OHIO | = 34: == 
“The World's Greatest Iron Fence Builders” | = e = . = a = 
comet | SpA: Aristocrat 2pg= 
= PY = = 
= 54: =e)= 
Sp Through and Through Zhg= 
PS: “A= 
=A: You see its aristocracy INSIDE in that i&¢= 
=Py: cable-cord, cross-wrapped, patent-pro- ipm@= 
=PA: tected foundation of a tire, which ing2 
F 229: conquers the great destroyer of tires— = S 2 
core SA: INTERNAL HEAT. Sg = 
- ht Gio PXS = WS = 
4 Az You see it OUTSIDE in gS 
ss Px the generous extra-size of A= 
; pA the tire. == 
p mS ae PS = Ws = 
£ ts Out of its inimitable mak- i @= 
bits ing come a gasoline-saving =} = 
economy, a smoother-riding = 2PG= 
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S a . | ARRON - OHIO || Cord X-cels 
f 1. Increased en- 
gine power 
GRANLIDEN HOTEL Lake Sunapee, N. H. | | Also maker of the || Smoother tu 
? | famous fabric tires 3. Fuel saving 
At the Gateway of the White Mountains. The Ideal Tour Hotel at Lake Goodrich Black by cee a 
. . . . ° rther 
Sunapee. Fine golf course, saddle horses, tennis, boating, canoeing, bathing, \ Safety Treads ‘6 Faas am 
fishing for salmon, trout and bass as good, if not the best in New England. | nat 1. aa to guide 
Dancing afternoon and evening. Fine motoring, etc. Furnished cottages to \ Silvertowns . ee 
\ 9. 


“lease 
Make All Cars coke aus 


rent. Accommodates 300 guests. Write for circular, Address W.W. Brown, 








Granliden Hotel, Lake Sunapee, N. H. Mr. Brown may be seen personally : 29 ture 
at Hotel Manhattan, 42nd Street, New York City, from May 20th to June 6th. High Grade 10. Repaired easily 





















After that date, Granliden Hotel, Lake Sunapee, N. H. ical 
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4 Winter Season | VQ i 
HOTELS INDIAN RIVER and ROCKLEDGE, Rockledge, Florida | US 
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AINT is to wood what armor-plate is to 
a battleship. Paint resists weather and 
resists shot and shell. 
from a combination of 


decay just as armor 
Good paint is made 


metals, just as good armor-plate is. Steel alone 


will not make good 


armor. You must add 


nickel. A combination of lead and zinc makes 


the best paint. 





New Jersey 
ZINC 


in paint 


makes paint stronger, tougher, 
more elastic and more durable. 
Zinc and lead combined sink 
inco the wood deeper than lead 
alone. Zinc produces a paint 
film that will not crack, crumble, 
peel or blister. Zinc improves 
the appearance of paint and 
gives it a finer, smoother finish. 
Zinc, in a word, makes paint 
last longer, and look better 
while it lasts. 


If you are going to use a pre- 
pared paint, send for our list of 
reliable Manufacturers of Good 
Zinc Paints. If you want your 
painter to mix his own paints, 
send for our list of reliable 
Manufacturers of Good Zinc-in- 
Oil. If you want to know the 
best zinc mixture for any ordi- 
nary painting job, send for our 
indexed booklet, Zinc-in-Paint. 
All are yours for the asking. 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY, Room 411, 55 Wall Street, New York 
ESTABLISHED 1848 
Branch: Mineral Point Zinc Co., 1111 Marquette Building, Chicago 
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unity, into something “new and strange.” 
The “Barcarolle’ from the Tales of 
Hoffman and the “Beautiful Blue 
Danube” seemed particularly fitted to the 
place and hour, and when Alma Simpson, 
attired in a Chinese Royal robe of crim- 
son and gold, mounted the conductor’s 
platform and sang Elizabeth’s song of 
greeting from Tannhauser, she seemed, in 
that setting, like some bright creature 
from another sphere. 

But the dramatic moment of the even- 
ing came, as such moments are wont to 
come, unexpectedly, an effect unpre- 
meditated and unrehearsed. Under the 
influence of the place, the lights, the 
music, favored by friendly darkness, the 
invisible audience found its voice and 
sang, unsupported and unaccompanied. 
The response to the lure of “Nancy Lee” 
was slight, the song seemed unfamiliar, 
but the crowd joined heartily in the 
singing of “Old Black Joe.” Then, at a 
given moment, Barnhart silenced his 
musicians with an eloquent gesture, and 
a great voice, the voice of the people, 
rose out of the darkness and rolled out 
across the water, to be finally taken up, 
echoed and reinforced, by the waiting 
chorus and orchestra. This was done 
again and again, with ever-increasing 
success, in subsequent numbers, and 
when “Nearer My. God to Thee” was 
rendered in this fashion, deep calling to 
deep, the light to the darkness, the crowd 
was wrought up to such a pitch of emo- 
tional excitement that many an eye was 
dimmed by involuntary tears, and many 
a heart was invaded by a new, great, and 
impersonal love for all those others, 
brought suddenly inexplicably near, be- 
come suddenly inexplicably dear. 

The effect was so marked that it was 
felt and noted even by jaded, cynical 
New York reporters, and the accounts 
in several of the morning papers agreed 
in declaring that never in the history of 
the city had anything occurred quite 
like this climax of an evening which was 
itself a climax. 

But this end is itself only a beginning— 
the first clear and unmistakable sign on a 
large scale of that renascence of beauty 
in the large sense of which there have 
been so many lesser intimations. May 
not Song and Light in Central Park in- 
deed mark Spring’s awakening in some 
greater cycle of the years? Art is dead, 
entombed in galleries and museums, but 
Beauty is alive and seeks the open. 
There, to the music of many voices, she 
lays the corner-stone of her new temple. 
On the broad foundation of Brotherhood 
stone by stone it shall arise. 
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NE of the Kelsey Health Heat 

points that is a great conven- 
ience, isthisone. In the early Fall, 
before you have regularly started 
the heat; or in late Spring after you 
have regularly let it go out; there 
are nippy days when just a little 
heat is a great comfort giver, and 
health helper. » 

With a Kelsey you can, with a 
newspaper and a few sticks of wood, 
quickly and easily start a fire that 
will at once start tempering your 
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ou have 


Certarm ideas 
about home building 


You want your home to have the ap- 
pearance of comfort, refinerent, rest- 
fulness, with perhaps a suggestion of 
luxury. 

Whether larze or small, your home 
must be beautiful, but not jarish— 
dignified but not too formal. And you 
would like to be sure that it would 
























rooms. ied be the sort of a home which would 
No water to heat or boil before wes. have a desirable influence on your 
you get any heat. The minute you Ye children in their impressionable years. 





start a Kelsey, that minute the heat 
starts heating. 

It’s awarm airheat. It’sa fresh 
air heat. It’s a moist heat. It’s 
an economical heat that’s noiseless, 
dustless, leakless. 

Send for booklet. 


HE Kewse 


WARM AIR mLShy 
305 cman S.; aprnerae Bi: ¥. 


New Y 
103-H Park iene 


Such a home may be yours at a cost 
which is far less than you imagine. 
It is not a matter of “payin3, more,’ 
but of selecting, a 300d architect, and 
building, with 
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This “Aristocrat of Building, Materi- 
als” has beauty, dignity, misty delica- 
cy of tone, and softness of shadow. It 
has been selected by such well-known 
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Det Boston 
Space 95-H ‘Builders Exch. 405-H Post Office Sq. Bldg. 
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Americans as Messrs. Vanderbilt, 
Gould, Sloan, Frick, Pulitzer, Morris, 
Crane, Wanamaker, Cramp, Childs, 
Widener, Aldrich, Harriman, et al., 
because through these qualities it 
expresses architecturally just what the 
, better sort of home should express. 
ae And, though so generally identified with 
“1  thelarger residences, Indiana Limestone 
is forthe home of moderate size at a cost 
which compares very favorably with that 
of far less desirable materials. 


Find out all about Indiana Limestone yourself. 
Write us for a beautifully illustrated book and 
a hendsowe sample showing several finishes. 

Both are free. Our service bureau will answer 
any special questions. 


likes limetine Quarrymens Assn. Box 508 Bediord, Indiana 
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Walls and Ceilings 
of Lasting Beauty— 





























FIRST AID TO THE SMALL GARDENER 


For the benefit of citizens now engaged in the patriotic work of growing vegetables in back yards and vacant 
lots, the Readers’ Service Bureau of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL has prepared a series of three leaflets on the 
A-B-C’s of gardening. 

Written by an agricultural expert, this advice is designed especially to help the amateur, but it will be found 
invaluable even to gardeners of experience. 


INTENSIVE CROPPING IN SMALL GARDENS tells how to get the greatest returns from a small plot of ground by interplanting and 
It is illustrated by drawings that show you just what to do and how to do it. 











= tat 
The Washable Flat Wall Finish “a GARD EN PRACTICE oe the principal steps in planting and cultivating the common vegetables, clearly defining the treatment 
1 Easil lied. that should be given to each. 
ie ee aide oial “GARDEN P STS i is the title of a leaflet written to help the gardener fight the foes that attack his growing plants. 


Dries enamel hard and can be washed repeatedly with- 
out danger of harming the velvet finish. 


Send for Booklet and Color Chart. 
THE O’BRIEN VARNISH COMPANY 
59 JOHNSON STREET SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
ETT | 


These little articles will 5 only enable you to cultivate your garden scientifically, but they will make the work more interesting. They 


will save you time, worry and money, and they may save your crop. ; : 
HOUS BEAUTIFUL subscribers may have any leaflet upon request. Please order by title, enclosing stamped and addressed envelope. 


READERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL THREE PARK STREET, BOSTON 
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Gilifornia Ret 


A wonderful wood for interior finish 
Beautiful samples FREE 


Send at once for these samples of the wood of the 
<tbig trees’’ of California. They will give you a true 
idea of the exquisite beauty and wonderful possibilities 
of Redwood as an interior finish. 

No other material has such attractive texture, such 
beauty of ‘*pattern’’ and coloring, such unlimited pos- 
sibilities for variety of decorative treatment. 

Our new special Redwood stains bring out all the 
artistic qualities and charm of Redwood, and produce 
effects impossible with any other interior finish, 

We will furnish the formulas for these stains, or, 
if desired, our expert will work out special stains to 
match your hangings and draperies, or to harmonize 
with any color scheme. 


Permanent, resists rot and fire 
Seasoned Redwood will not shrink, swell, crack, 
warp or twist. Contains a natural preservative that 
resists rot. And it is fire resistant. 
FREE. Write today for these free samples and 
«<The Redwood Finish Book.’’ Please give us the 


names of your architect and local lumber dealers. 


California Redwood Association 
716 Call Building, San Francisco 
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Ask for the child’s story 
of the “big trees”? of 
California; there’ s a copy 
for every child in the 
nation 
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Is Your Howe a Coatt. Sere 
back yards, planted flowers, launched city beautiful campaigns through 

| to Your Town P) — a Sara ro eal clubs. Are you keeping in tune, or is 
| REMEMBER, not only is THE. HOUSE BEAUTIFUL itself devoted to house and grounds 
and the development of neighborhood life, but its Readers’ Service Bureau employs a corps 


| of experts who, without charge, advise subscribers on matters now uppermost in the mind of 


every home-maker and town-maker. 
@ No women’s club, no board of trade, no civic organization of any kind, should be without 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL in its reading room. And, of course, no house that is or would 
be a home is complete without America’s foremost home-making magazine. 

SEE OUR SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER ON PAGE 65 
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WHERE BEATRICE HERFORD 
PLAYS STORE 


(Continued from page 13) 


articles such as plaid candy boxes, pink 
garters with bows, mother-of-pearl buck- 
les, bees-wax in tiny crimped cakes, and 
made-up bow neckties. 

Across the upper part of the store is a 
line with a variety of merchandise sus- 
pended from it. Here are bandana hand- 
kerchiefs, carpet slippers, skipping ropes, 
babies’ kid shoes, and a placard bearing 
the words, 


“OUR SATISFIED customers 
are the best advertisement.” 


Over the post office sits a china dog 
between two china vases with green and 
gold decorations, adding that refined 
touch which a woman’s hand alone is 
capable of giving to sordid surroundings. 
Letters from actors, from artists, from 
writers and talented folk of all sorts have 
been distributed from the boxes of the 
little old post office. If these letters 
could be collected and published their 
spontaneous wit would probably make a 
publisher’s fortune. 

In the front window of the shop hangs 
a sign, 


“Fading Done Here” 


with a necktie hanging beside it in the sun 
to show to what perfection the art is car- 
ried. Below the window the postmis- 
tress’s green umbrella hangs upon its 
hook. 

Once more | peep into the little parlour 
to say goodbye to its charms, and then | 
follow Mrs. Hayward mournfully out of 
the green door, feeling with Miss Terry 
that this is the place, 


‘‘Where if | were not so tall, 
| should live for good and all.” 


GARDEN soils should be loose and 
friable, as this condition increases the 
moisture-holding capacity, gives better 
opportunity for root development, allows 
the soil to be worked easily and makes 
plant food more available. The condition 
is obtained by incorporating with the soil 
large amounts of vegetable or organic 
matter. When decomposed, this is known 
as humus. The best means of securing 
this humus-making material in a garden 
soil is with strawy horse or cow manure. 
Turning under a sod of some kind is the 
next best way. Any vegetation which will 
decay readily will aid. Care must be ex- 
ercised, however, not to turn under too 
much bulky material unless it is well cut 
up, as it tends to cause air spaces which 
prohibit root growth. 
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IN ‘ONE OR VARIED COLORS AS MORE FULLY ILLUSTRATED IN 
SWEETS CATALOGUE. STANDARD SIZES AND THICKNESS OR 
VARYING LENGTHS: RANDOM WIDTHS. GRADUATED THICK- 


NESSES. MANUFACTURED BY 


THE AULD & CONGER Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1870 CLEVELAND, OHIO 

















Hotel Hargrave 


W. 72nd Street, between 


Broadway and Columbus Ave. 


Subway, Elevated, Bus Lines and 
Surface Cars within a half block 


New York 
300 Rooms — 200 Bathrooms 


Absolutely Fireproof 


Comfort, Refinement and Luxury com- 
bined with very moderate rates. 


Single rooms with private bath, $2.00 
and up. 


Double room with private bath, 
two persons $2.50 and up 


Parlor, bedroom with private bath, 
two persons . $3.00 and up 


Restaurant and service is the best, at 
reasonable prices. 72nd St. entrance to 
Central Park, one block, all shopping and 
amusements within five to ten minutes. 
Send for Illustrated booklet. 


EUGENE CABLE, Manager. 
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THE DOVER 
A new design of Corbin wrought bronze and wrought steel hardware, which is dignified, 
simple and pleasing. The deep modelling and high raised borders give an appearance of 
strength and weight. The sizes are appropriate for general use. The motives and 
their treatment are modern. 
Any Corbin dealer can give you full particulars—or write to 
P. & F. CORBIN 
The Amerwan Hardware Corporation, Successor 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 











INTERIOR DECORATION 


ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 


(ere book treats, in a most comprehensive manner, 
of the problems that perplex the home-maker in his 
endless search for the beautiful. The author, Frank 
Alvah Parsons, is president of the New York School of 
Fine and Applied Arts, and one of the foremost author- 
ities of the country on the subject of Interior Decoration. 
A few of the chapter headings will give a slight idea of the scope 

of this valuable work: 

WHEN, WHERE AND HOW TO DECORATE. 

SCALE, MOTIFS AND TEXTURES, as they relate to furnishing 

and decorating. 
THE PERIOD OF INDIVIDUAL CREATION — Chippendale, Hep- 
white, Sheraton, Adam and other Georgian types. 
THE MODERN HOUSE. THE INDIVIDUAL HOUSE. 


Interior Decoration, $3.50. In combination with The House 
Beautiful for one year, $5.00 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Three Park Street, Boston 
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WHAT OF YOUR MARKET BASKET? 


bie war upon us and the price of food rising to unheard-of heights, it has become a very serious business 
to feed a family. The necessity grows daily more pressing that provisions should be bought and 
consumed intelligently. 


Therefore THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL feels that it is doing a public service in advertising 
THE NUTRITION OF A HOUSEHOLD 


This 200-page book, by Edwin Tenny Brewster and Lilian Brewster, is not a dry treatise on proteins and calories, but a collection of 
interesting, practical essays on food questions of vast importance to every housewife. 

It explains how to provide the best nutrition for afamily atthe , beeen cost; what foods are good to buy and what foods are luxuries: 
what amounts of various foods are sufficient to sustain the body; what diets should be followed by different types of workers; what, in short, 
is the most scientific and economic way to supply f uel for the bodily engine. 


THE NUTRITION OF A HOUSEHOLD will save you money. 
Three dollars will bring this valuable work and THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for one year, together with an outline of a 


simple course in food values and dietetics. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Three Park Street, Boston 
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‘The minute you think of FLOORS INDOORS you think of TUPELO wood.” 



































for thrifty folks’ FLOORS INDOORS. And ¢hat is why,— 
LO and behold, Tupelo is coming into big national demand. 
9 


O yes, indeed, Tupelo is rea//y great as a ‘‘ natural born’’ lumber 
9 


(Of course, some people don’t yet know about TUPELO.) 


(NOTE—These words don’t make sense, 
but they help tomake Tupelo—and Tupelo 


makes the best Floors for Indoors. (At 


a least there could be none better—though 

K ] O oi fine hardwoods cost much more.) Tupelo 
doesn’t split nor sliver worth a cent. It’s 

It’s clean-looking. It’s 


light-weight. its 
easily worked. Its ‘involved grain’ 
makes it laugh at foot-friction.) 


is as smooth as satin. 
| PE () Takes stains beautifully. 
(Is not for porch floors.) 


NOW’, willyou ever forget TUPELO asa FLOOR lumber? No, indeed! 
Write and tell us about what you don’t know about Tupelo for floors (but you'd like to). We'll tell it. 


TUPELO LUMBER 


is largely used for flooring in warehouses and platforms where heavy trucking isdone. There is no harder test. 


Perhaps Father has something to do with a factory that has floors in it. Better tell Aim about TUPELO. 


PLACE NO FLOORING ORDER TILL YOU LEARN ABOUT TUPELO. 
Write for Free Finished Samples of this dependable and extremely economical wood. Address nearest office. 


Southern Cypress Mirs.’ Assn. 


906 HIBERNIA BK. BLpc., NEW ORLEANS, La., or 906 HEARD NaT'L BK. BLDG., JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 











DON’T START ANYTHING YOU WON’T FINISH 


‘‘ To start a garden and use seeds and fertilizer just at this 
time, and then abandon it later would be almost a crime.”’ 


HESE words, by a noted agriculturist, bring home to the amateur vegetable gardener his duty to help 
increase and conserve the nation’s food supply in time of war. 


Back-yard gardening is no longer a pastime; it is a stern necessity. You cannot “do your bit” intelligently unless 
you know how to get the soil ready, select the seeds, sow the seeds, cultivate the plants, store the vegetables. 


Your mistakes may cost you and your country hundreds of dollars. To avoid them will cost you nothing. 


For gardening information, write now, enclosing a stamped and addressed envelope, to 


READERS’ SERVICE :: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL :: THREE PARK STREET :: BOSTON 
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YOUR NEIGHBOR 
(Continued from page 40) 


may be grateful. People have risen in 
some places to combat the evil of un- 
necessary noise, and thus the fact that 
unnecessary noise zs an evil has been 
definitely recognized. Authoritative 
physicians have stated that, in a case 
like the above, the gasoline engine is 
doing more than merely annoy the neigh- 
bor; it is undermining his health. But 
it remains true that as a rule the ear has 
no rights, and that a man’s house ceases 
to be his castle if an undesirable noise 
starts up in the neighborhood. And this 
is not altogether because all of those who 
do not object are impervious to the an- 
noyance; it is because the average man 
—and here the average woman is likely 
to show more spirit—will grin and bear 
it rather than raise his voice to object. 
Objecting takes courage. The objector 
is really a pioneer in a good cause. 
* * * 


The Society of Little Gardens in Phila- 
delphia, whose admirable work was de- 
scribed in the last January number of 
THe House Beautirut, sends Your 
Neighbor the following notice of a new 
venture of the Society: 


How To Grow VEGETABLES IN A BACK YARD 


Present conditions considered, ‘‘How to 
Grow Vegetables in a Back Yard” seemed to 
the officers of the Society of Little Gardens the 
thing to be studied at present, and Mr. Henry 
G. Parsons, Supervisor of the International 
School Farm League, was accordingly in- 
vited to deliver a lecture on this subject to the 
members of the Society on the evening of 
April to. 

Mr. Parsons gave an informal talk, which 
was listened to with eager interest by about 
three hundred people, advising his hearers of 
the conditions under which they could not 
possibly raise vegetables, besides telling them 
how to overcome the difficulties of so doing. 
The teachers of the Society will follow up this 
valuable instruction by visits to its centres as 
desired and a practical leaflet has been issued, 
which is given to the members, and sold at 
cost to others. 

In order to promote another valuable 
activity, a lecture was given by Miss Letitia 
Wright on Bee-Keeping. 

Two sales of plants will be held at Settle- 
ment Houses in May, with demonstrations of 
vegetables that can be grown in-pots, for the 
benefit of those who have only brick-paved 
yards. 

For the present the Society is planning no 
further extension of its work, deeming it wiser 
to keep in touch with organizations already 
established, co-operating to the best of its 
ability, and assisting whenever it is possible, 
but without crossing their lines. 

BERTHA A. CLARK, 
Secretary of The Society of Little Gardens. 
2215 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE ORIGINAL—GENUINE 


ROWE’S GLOUCESTER 





Sent charges prepaid in the U.S. 


The Ideal Hardwood 





TheR s° 1- it truction—built upt : \ ) 
e OWE represents al quali y construction ullit uptoan 5 a . Dire Lo For Your Home 


ideal and not down to aprice. Thatiswhy the Rowe has been 
standard in bed hammocks for thirty years and used exclu- 7 ; See , ; 
sively at select summer resorts, clubs, camps and by people “Oh, how beautiful! How muchdid it cost?” Your luxurioustrim 


who know values and demand absolute ef ee | and com- , | and veneer panelling, of “Beautiful birch” will look as though 


fort. ished in either vernment standard) non-fade- : a F : 

able US hale or dives, wiitesull duck that will rest wind, it cost twice as much as it will really cost. Among the fine 
weather and rough usage. Cabinet-woods, “Beautiful birch” is the most economical. Finish 
Costs a few dollars more, but will outlast ten one-season ham- it in any color or whiteenamel. Durable and almost dent-proof. 

mocks. Is the only hammock you can afford to buy. : . 
WE PREPAY CHARGES. SEND FOR OUR CATALOG. FREE. We want youto seeit. A set of small birch panels in 
E. L. ROWE & SON, Inc six finishes and a book of real information will be sent free if 
Slshere of Tecte end I a cae ea | tee . kG ES you write today to The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Man- 
= ally <i a aaaamaaamuaalnaaily > ahaa deni re ufacturers’ Association, 211 F.R A. Building, Oshkosh, Wis. 


8 Water Street Gloucester, Mass. 








‘‘BEAUTIFUL BIRCH FOR BEAUTIFUL WOODWORK” 




















in =f || Are You Planning to Build? 
- Then Get These Three Valuable Numbers FREE 
Fixtures all 


HIRTY- 

FIVE years 

of leader- 

ship in making 

Lighting Fix- 

tures has given 

GAUMER the 

ror Kegees Meed preference where 
Geape, kisnine exper quality is de- 





HUMMUS 


manded. 








ZN Me 


Sauer Gaumer Guaranteed Fixtures are 
ee recommended by responsible dealers 
everywhere and are chosen by people 
who want individuality. 


The April, May and June issues of The Architectural Record—authoritative 

and professional — each containing 100 or more photographs, interior views and 

floor plans of recent successful buildings — will be included free, if you sub- 

scribe now to start with July. 
The Architectural Record is an artistic monthly magazine illustrating the work of leading archi- 
tects throughout the country. It is read by more architects than any other journal, and is 
also taken each year by hundreds of persons who find it helpful while they are planning to build. 
In every issue houses of architectural merit are shown. In the business section are also de- 
scribed the latest and best building materials, as well as the furnishings and specialties which 














Cera 


Look for this 
guarantee tag 


GAUMER 





Ask Your Dealer and 
Insist on Seeing 








NA AAMT NON LLTNASONNNASSONNI 





i 
N ; i . 
iE Ci Coes Ey. _—- add so much of comfort, convenience and value. 
| ig ing 1x | Read The Architectural Record and see what architects are doing and reading. It willsave 
M §= The Gaumer Guarantee Tag on every Fixture much valuable time when you consult your own architect. 
is ‘ ym m hay 1 Og g > sar 
f Geniies the eee. = Water Se ee i Accept these three numbers free. Mail the coupon today. 
id “ nanan si hans ee ee A A ST A A SS A 
BIDDLE-GAUMER Cemran® | | THE ARCHITECTURAL REcOrRD, 119 W. 40th St., New York City. H.B. 6-17 
le 3846-56 Lancaster Avenue Philadelphia im Send free your April, May and June numbers and enter subscription for a full year beginning July, 1917, for which 
: s find $3 enclosed (add 60c for Canada, $1 for Foreign) 
Pia vsatherenGriwecinnessatisscadbasactiexsesas siaoninndhn pins deine eitlaretesilisua when cig ee aiadhdciaseiaiplaaleahtinah agitate laletiaiddta doa 
— 0 Carne eee Oe ee ae CI acca raitdige sien cpitiaetdaniensaantetases teas teaeiiaieetaeisntisenin 


























THE SHELF BEAUTIFUL eo 
N ornament to anyroom. Portable, can ° e } ~ 

aT ahi Sade of sheet Make Your Lawn Beautiful, with | | || EVERGREENS 
steel, enameled in various colors. 


iJ 
USEFUL IN 1,000 WAYS L0NnN ECS UR ability y 
a y to supply plants 
Size, 7 1-2 inches gs gy ind 8 ounces, V O of the highest quailty is 
. 2 orts 20 pounds. Novel device withi . . i F - 
"okie firmly in position. . ies Ming of all Flowers page 3 Fas ye pe Pen Beg 


blag oor  abicserennadagg Tay ve brown You may select from more than 100 varieties, including the Buy nursery stock grown at 
salle pact page > etdled. sapaos magnificent new and brilliant sorts—as Therese, Marcelle Des- Andorra. Our catalog, ‘“Sug- 


ved By oe ag Bll sert, Karl Rosenfield, Baroness Schroeder, Mons. M. Cahuzac, gestions for Effective Planting,” 

Grove. Beaech axav. tana, taece-atte LaFrance and dozens of others of rarest beauty. All grown in on request. 

Sr aiutetntin OF bute ekck. ae duces the famous Rosenfield Peony Gardens (25 acres), by J. F. Rosen- 

a. ee per . 
Send for booklet field, originator and specialist for 33 years in Peonies. And N 
a These flowers are easy to grow and care for. Enjoy a bed of naorra iNurseries 

THE GEO.W.CLARKCO. yy them. Send for free book of varieties, prices and valuable Wm. Warner Harper, Prop. 
259-J Fifth Avenue, New York Sa information on growth and care of Peonies. Box 230 Chestnut Hill, 


J. F. ROSENFIELD PEONY GARDENS, Box 6, Omaha, Neb. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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F you expect to build a ga- 
rage to accommodate more 
than one automobile, its con- 
venience will be greatly in- 
creased if the doors are hung so 
that all can be open at once. 


Stanley 
Garage Hardware 


provides this convenience. It is a com- 
plete line of Builders’ Hardware designed 
especially for garage use. It includes 
hinges, door holders, latches and bolts 
suited te garages of all sizes, costs and 
types of construction. 


Stanley Garage Door Holders, No. 1774, keep doors 
from slamming against each other, or against the 
outgoing and incoming cars. 


When planning your garage the Stanley 
Garage Hardware Catalog K-6 will be 
helpful. Send for it today. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 
New Britain, Conn., U.S. A. 
New York Chicago | 
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Royers & Zogbaum, Architects, N.Y. 
Walls finished with Cabot’s Old Virginia White 
Roof stained with Cabot's Creosote Stain 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


Preserve and Beautify 


They are made of refined Creosote, which penetrates 
and preserves the shingles, and the beautiful colors | 
—moss-greens, bungalow-browns, silver-grays, etce.— | 
harmonize perfectly with the foliage and are lastingly | 
satisfying. | 
Cabot’s Old Virginia White 
is as brilliantly white as new whitewash and as durable | 
as paint. The handsome old white country-house has | 
come back toits leadership and Old Virginia Whiteisthe | 
one perfect exterior finish for it. | 


You can get Cabot's Stains all over the country. Sead 
for Stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 
129 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 


24 W. Kinzie 8t., Chicago 523 Market St., San Francisco 
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MAKE BUILDINGS RAT PROOF 


ATS will do much damage to unpro- 

tected stores of food, feed, and supplies 
this year. All storage houses should be 
made rat-proof. This can be done at 
little expense with mesh wire and galvan- 
ized iron on any building having a rat- 
proof foundation, say specialists in rural 
engineering of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, who thus explain 
the method: 

Wire netting with half-inch meshes is 
placed all around the outside of the build- 
ing overlapping the foundation slightly 
and extending to a height of 30 inches 
above the ground or floor. At the top 
of the wire a strip of 8-inch galvanized 
iron is nailed to the outside of the siding. 
The bottom of the galvanized iron is 2 
inches lower than the top of the wire, 
making a total height for the wire and 
iron strip of 36 inches. The iron will 
halt any rats that may climb up the 
walls. 

The rat-proofing also must be put along 
the inside driveway of cribs so that if 
the doors are left open rats still will be 
unable to enter the storerooms. Care 
should be taken not to leave near the 
walls any objects that might enable rats 
to jump above the rat proofing. 

In buildings that can not be made rat- 
proof, trapping may be employed advan- 
tageously, according to specialists in the 
Bureau of Biological Survey. The com- 
mon “choke” traps with wooden base 
and wooden bait pan are recommended 
rather than those having metal base or 
pan. These traps should be set as lightly 
as possible. Oatmeal usually is the most 
effective bait. Pumpkin and sunflower 
seeds, corn meal, bits of fish, or toasted 
cheese also may be used. Poisons, if 
properly safeguarded, may be used in 
buildings other than dwellings. In addi- 
tion to rat-proofing measures, the elimi- 
nation of old outbuildings and other rat 
harbors is all important and associated 
with the above methods and affords the 
only means of securing permanent immu- 
nity from rat depredations. But unless 
communities take concerted action against 
this pest, the evil will soon recur. The 
Department of Agriculture will be glad to 
supply information in such campaigns of 
eradication. 

Plans for a model crib, including rat 
proofing and other modern features, may 
be obtained from the Office of Public 
Roads and Rural Engineering of the 
Department of Agriculture. A _ bill of 
materials, to enable those interested in 
the matter to form some idea of the prob- 
able expense in their locality of erecting 
the structure, also will be furnished on 
request. 
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Rupture Need Not 
Mean Torture 


HE testimony of thousands of cheer- 

ful wearers of the Brooks Rupture |! 
Appliance is that it gives relief where all 
other methods have failed. No one 
afflicted with rupture need suffer be- 
yond the day he learns about this excel- 
lent device. 
The Brooks Rupture Appliance is inconspic- 
uous, resting flat and smooth against 
the body. It is not injured by water 
and, unlike a truss, may be worn at 
night with comfort. It is cool and com- 
fortable, because air continually circu- 
lates through its cushion. , 


Made to Measure and 
Sent on Trial 


The Brooks Rupture Appliance is made to 
the individual measure of the wearer. 
None are kept in stock. In fact, we 
have twenty-seven different types of 
cushions to suit various individual 
needs. Since we are a sanitarium and 
not a factory, particular care is given 
to your own case. 

The Brooks Rupture Appliance is endorsed 
by leading physicians the world over. 
Between six and seven thousand volun- 
tary testimonials bear witness to the 
remarkable relief afforded by this 
device. 


You can obtain the Brooks Rupture Appliance on 
free trial to test its worth. It issold on a basis 
of satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
And the price you will find to be far below that 
of many inferior devices. 


Use the coupon. Use it now. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE Co. | 
Manufacturers of Orthopedical Appliances | 

273 State St., Marshall, M = U. &. | 
I should like to receive, ina plain wrapper and with- | j 
out obligating myself in any way, full details concern- } 
ing the Brooks Rupture Appliance. a, 
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BOGALWSA 


“BOGALUSA” is the name BY WHICH TO BUY 
the BEST LONG-LEAF PINE THATGROWS. 


FOR ALL STRUCTURAL USES, SPECIFY 
“BOGALUSA”—that is your guaranty. And if 
you don’t see “Bogalusa” stamped on EVERY 
PIECE or bundle you'll refuse it as ‘‘not per order.” 
WRITE US. (Cutting 1,000,000 feet a day still 
leaves us time to take an interest in YOU.) There’s 
a real valuefor you in the Bogalusa Book. (Free.) 
GREAT SOUTHERN LUMBER COMPANY. 
MEMBER SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 

1609 Fourth Avenue Bogalusa, La. 


BOGALWSA 
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Illustration from the July House Beavurtiru. 


We 





nu a OE, 





There’s Many a Homeless Family Living in a Fine House 


Because they let some one else plan their house for them and furnish it, and it isn’t their house. 


WHY ? 





It doesn’t look like 


home to them: it doesn’t fee/ like home to them: and it isn’t home, for home is a place filled with the things we love. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL is the magazine of the home lover. 


own furniture, to develop your own 
you want, and it gives you confidence 


During the summer months, Tue House Beav- 
TIFUL will carry a wealth of information on build- 
ing, on the choice and arrangement of furniture, 
on gardens, yards, summer porches, hangings, floor 
coverings, housekeeping improvements. And it will 
not only tell you how, but it will show you how, by 
printing handsome photographs of other people’s 
successful homes. 

In the July number, for instance, among the 
splendid features we have planned, will appear: 

Jacobean Furniture, by Alice Van Leer Carrick. 
The first of a series of articles giving the historical 
background and distinguishing characteristics of 
such famous types of furniture as the Empire, 
William and Mary, Queen Anne, Chippendale, 
Heppelwhite, Sheraton and the Brothers Adam. 

A Colonial Cottage That Cost $3,500. Plans and 
description of an attractive, convenient small house 
at low cost, with many luxuries and time-savers. 

Old Mills for Homes, by Elizabeth Shackleton. 
How a group of artists and writers have made charm- 
ing summer dwellings from a number of old mills 








It helps you to plan your own house, to choose your 


home-making personality. But it also helps you to know why you want what 


in your own taste. 


along the leafy-valleyed Silver Minecreek in Connec- 
ticut. ‘Each old mill has in its very dooryard the 
peaceful, shadow-reflecting pool, the tinkling water- 
fall and the wild and rock-rounding stream.” And 
the venerable mill wheel turns out electric light! 

The Apartment House Garden, by Elizabeth 
McCracken. A successful experiment in co-opera- 
tion by dwellers in apartments. “Instead of the 
paved court so often to be seen in the square plot at 
the rear of an apartment house, there is a green 
lawn surrounded by flowers.’”’—While neighborhood 
spirit grows apace. 

Living in a Glass House, by Ruth Blodgett. ““Who 
wants a parlor in these days? Nobody. The 
uncomfortable furniture is in the attic, and the 
ceremonious caller is almost as rare as the ichthyo- 
saurus. But let the word ‘sun’ be prefixed to 
‘parlor,’ and there is no suggestion of marble bust 
or satin-upholstered <aair.” 

Other People’s Shelves, by Elizabeth H. Russell. 


“Shelves in a house are like pockets in a suit; we 


If you are not a subscriber to THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL you owe it to your family and your 
town to become one. If you area subscriber, you 
have some friend who would be delighted to 
receive a subscription as a present. 


SPECIAL OFFER: Six Months for One Dollar 


Regular rate, $2.50 a year 25 cents a copy 


RS Jager’ nic .« seed Pk cre 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen:—Enclosed find $1.00* for which send me THE 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for six months, beginning with the 
June number. 


Name 


Address. . ee 
*Foreign postage, 55c; Canadian postage, 30c extra. 


H.B. 6-17 


never know how valuable they are until we try to do 
without them.” A suggestive article on “places to 
put things” that will appeal to every woman. 

Bringing up the Planting Line Reserves, by 
N. H. Ellsworth. Number one of a valuable series 
written for “‘rookie”’ gardeners now digging back- 
yard trenches for the first time. Designed to ex- 
plain the fundamentals of planting, growing and 
preserving vegetables, and to reinforce the digger 
when the weeds grow and the sun is hot on his back 
and the harvest seems afar off. 

Furnishings for the Living Porch. Examples of 
the most attractive current furniture for out-door 
living: chairs and tables, magazine racks, flower 
holders and stools of wicker. 

Then, of course, there are the free Readers’ 
Service Bureau, the editorials and the regular 
House Beautirvt departments, such as the Shop- 
ping Guide, Your Neighbor, and Garden and 
Orchard—all conducted for your home and your 
community. 
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Great corporation head is 
amazed at the skill @ devotion 
of Davey Tree Surgeons 


Correspondence between W. W. Salmon, President of the General Railway Signal 
Company, and M. L. Davey, General Manager of the Davey organization — 
a message of vital importance ‘to every owner of trees. 


Set forth in the following letters are facts that 
every tree owner ought to know—facts, indeed, 
that he must know before he can save his trees from 
decay and disease. 

Tree Surgery is never “‘half-good’’—it is either 
good or bad. If it is good, it is mechanically per- 
fect and scientifically accurate. If it is bad, it is a 
menace to the trees and a waste of money. 

How can you differentiate? How can- you buy 
Tree Surgery intelligently—and safely? The letters 
from Mr. Salmon and the replies from Mr. Davey 
coupled with the photographs shown, clearly out- 
line the only safe course for you to follow: 





GENERAL RAILWAY SIGNAL COMPANY 
Principal Office: 
Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 
W. W. Salmon, President. 


New York City, Sept. 29, 1916. 
Mr. M. L. Davey, Davey Tree Expert Co., 
Kent, Ohio. 
Dear Mr. Davey: 

Enclosed herewith please find my check to your 
order for $1,081.33 in full for tree surgery on my 
property at Beechmont, New Rochelle. 

In making this remittance permit me to express 
my appreciation of the capable interested service 
rendered by your organization. Your New York 
Office as well as your Westchester representative 
and your foreman, have one and all given the most 
painstaking attention to my needs, and I have been so 
much impressed with the efficiency of your organiza- 
tion as I have come in contact with it, that it would 
please me greatly if, when you can find time, you 
will have the goodness to furnish me with any data 
at your command, showing how you have built up 
and maintained it in such a way as to bring about the 
devotion and enterprise so evident in your represent- 
atives whom it has been my pleasure to meet. 

Yours very truly, 
W. W. SALMmon. 


Kent, Ohio, Oct. 3, 1916. 
W. W. Salmon, Esq., ‘‘ Beechmont,’’ New Rochelle, 
New York. 
Dear Mr. Salmon: 

Acknowledging your esteemed favor of Sept. 
29th, I want to assure you that such a voluntary 
expression of satisfaction is more than a pleasure— 
it is aninspiration. The public as a whole has been 
very gracious to us in return for our conscientious 
efforts to give Quality First Tree Surgery and honest 
service. 

I believe that most worthy things, especially 
along the line of organization, are the result of 
evolution based upon a fundamental policy. Our 
purpose from the beginning has been to givé maximum 
service, which means perfected methods, high type men 
and an organization ideal. 

Perhaps the thing of first importance is the men 
—the men who actually do the work. The people 
whom we serve are not particularly interested in 
my theories or my knowledge or my ability. They 
measure the Davey organization by the men whom 
they see, and rightly so. Consequently, we have 
endeavored to get the right kind of men. 

We go on the theory that “A leopard cannot 
change his spots.” If a man is dishonest, if he is 
lazy, if he is careless and indifferent, if he lacks 
intelligence, if he lacks the spirit of co-operation 
and devotion to his work and his employers—if he 
lacks these fundamental things, no argument and 
no appeal and no inducement will make him a good 
man. We, therefore, eliminate the poor ones as fast 
as we find them, keeping only those who have in them 
the qualities which have impressed you. The good 
ones we boost and encourage and try to inspire as 
soon as we find that they are good. We pay these 
good men well and pay them more as soon as they 
prove they are mae more. The foreman who had 
charge of your work will be given a raise imme- 
diately on the strength of your letter. Is it not 
reasonable to suppose that he will strive still harder 
to please every other client? Every man in the 
Davey organization knows that his advancement de- 
pends upon his service and upon no other thing. 


While we pay well we demand much in return. 
If a man fails to live up to our high standard, we 
do not want him and will not have him. Jf our 
service at any time falls below this high standard, we 
let the offender go and make good to the client. Thus 
the process of elimination leaves us the good men, 
those who are intelligent, industrious, honest and 
devoted to their work. 

Our men are all trained in the Davey organization. 
We take no man’s recommendation of himself. He 
must go through the mill and show us. Every man 
is responsible to us for his work and his conduct, 
which is the measure of his service. Thus the client 
gets, through us, the highest possible service—guaran- 
teed service. We, who know values in Tree Surgery, 
select the man who is to handle your priceless trees 
and we stand back of it with the whole strength of our 
organization and reputation. 

We have devoted ourselves unceasingly to the 
perfection of our methods, with the result that our 
work is in reality practically perfect both mechan- 
ically and scientifically. We maintain our own 
school at a considerable annual expense for the 
specific purpose of training our men according to 
the Davey methods and Davey standard. 

Every year we have a Convention, when we 
bring all of our responsible men together, including 
foremen, special representatives, officers, students 
and school faculty. We had our usual Convention 
last March. We had more than sixty foremen in 
attendance. The average length of their experience 
was about five years, with the result that more than 
three hundred years of actual experience was concen- 
trated, massed, on the problems of Tree Surgery. We 
had a week’s demonstration work, during which 
time we discussed everything from the most im- 
portant down to the seemingly trivial things. 
Everything was put to the test of experience. We 
wanted no theories. We demanded only the definite 
results of ripe experience. The result is not only a 
constantly rising standard, but a very gratifying and 
valuable uniformity of methods and policy. 

We had with us during our last annual Con- 
vention, Dr. H. D. House, New York State Botanist, 





From Mr. William M. Wood, Pres. 
American Woolen Co., Boston, Mass. 


“Your work upon my trees bears the mark 
of expert knowledge, and I am looking for- 
ward confidently to the best possible results 
from your intelligent treatment. Your suc- 
cess in tree preservation makes you a real 
public benefactor.”’ 


years.” 


From Mr. George A. Stephens, Pres. 
Moline Plow Co., Moline, III. 


‘Two pioneer elms located in my residence 
grounds have given me a great deal of worry, 
have cost considerable effort, time and money 
and have never been satisfactorily treated 
until the work lately done by your force. I 
am of the belief now that the trees are per- 
manently sustained.” 





From Mr. W. H. Mullins, Pres. 
The W. H. Mullins Co., Salem, Ohio- 


“The work done by your men on my trees 
has been very satisfactory and I hope will be 
the means of prolonging their life for many 


From Mr. Ezra F. Hershey, 
Hershey Chocolate Co., 
Hershey, Penn. 


Q 


“It is a pleasure to me, and I feel it a 
duty, to recommend any work that is done 
as intelligently as you handled my work here.” 


From Mr. G. M. Palmer, Pres. 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn. 
“TI was very much pleased with the work 
of your men on my trees. They seem to 
understand thoroughly their business and I 
am sure they have put my trees in first class 
condition.” 
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who was formerly Professor in the Biltmore Forest 
School. We wanted him here so that he could | we 
us over. He expressed himself as amazed at the 
character of our organization and said that he could 
now understand why we had made a success of our 
work, Among other things he said, ‘‘These men 
would do honor to any institution ‘of learning in 
America.”” A thing which greatly impressed him 
was the fact that our men, these fellows of broad, 
practical experience, were absolutely unanimous on 
every vital point. 

Then there is the question of organization spirit. 
Our men have been made to feel that they are engaged 
in a great work—a work which is altogether worthy of 
them and the best that is in them. They have been 
made to realize that their future success is insep- 
erably interwoven with the future and the success 
of the Davey organization. We have appealed to 
their self interest, their desire for success and for 
financial return. We have shown them that there is 
only one way for them to advance their self interest 
and that is to give devoted service to their Company 
and its clients. Without the right kind of men such 
an appeal would be as wasted as a single rain on a 
desert. With the right kind of men as we have, 
such an appeal finds ready response, which grows 
and grows in beauty and in practical utility. 

You as a business man know the inspiration 
which comes from definite achievement, from ap- 
proaching a fixed goal. I find more satisfaction in 
this achievement than in the profit which comes 
from it. J believe that a business ideal is a source 
of power and serves to draw success as a magnet. 

Ten years ago the Davey organization was only 
a mere handful doing a business of about ten or 
twelve thousand dollars per year. Today we have 
an organization of about three hundred built along 
the lines which I have indicated. Our business this 
year will exceed three hundred thousand dollars and I 
am very glad to say it leaves in its wake an, almost 
general feeling of satisfaction such as you have ex- 
pressed. 

Let me assure you that we very deeply appre- 
ciate the opportunity of serving you and the honor 
of your full confidence and esteem. 

Sincerely yours, 
THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO. 
M. L. DAVEy, 
General Manager. 


GENERAL RAILWAY SIGNAL COMPANY 
Principal on" 
Rochester, N. Y., 


W. W. Salmon, re” 


Rochester, N. Y., Nov. 17, 1916. 
Mr. M. L. Davey, General Manager. 
The Davey Tree Expert Co., 
Kent, Ohio. 
Dear Mr. Davey: 

Please accept my sincere thanks for your most 
illuminating letter of October 3rd. Having read 
it, I find it easy to understand both how and why 
within a decade the Davey organization, from a 
“mere handful,’’ has come to number upwards of 
three hundred intelligent, industrious, skillful 
workmen. 

Your story, interesting in itself, is most admirably 
told, though in its telling it appears to me that you 
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See the iron band around the 
trunk. The tree was splitting apart 
and a “‘tree patcher”’ tried to save 
it. Temporarily it prevented a 
catastrophe, but the hand was 


strangling the bark. The real 
trouble, which was the decay on 
the inside, had received no atten- 


Davey Tree Surgeons got at the 
real trouble. They first tied the 
branches together with ropes to 
prevent accident while operating. 
The decay was removed to the 
last particle, the inside of the 
cavity was thoroughly sterilized 
and waterproofed. The mechan- 
ical bracing employed demon- 
strates the finished skill and com- 


The filling of a crotch cavity 
is probably the most trying task 
confronted by a Tree Surgeon. 
The filling is subjected to tre- 
mendous twisting and strain; it 
must not only be held firmly in 
place by the most expert me- 
chanical bracing, but it must also 
allow for the normal sway of the 
tree. The sectional filling method 
aids wonderfully in this accom- 


tion whatever and the condition 
was growing rapidly worse. geons. 


have failed to mention the one element without 
which the “perfected methods, high type men and 
organization ideal” would not have come into being. 
That unnamed element I suspect to have been Davey 
who first conceived the ideal, then determined the 
methods and later found and inspired with some part 
of his own enthusiasm the men who are actually 
carrying out the work. 

Shortly after receiving your letter I read it to the 
department heads of the General Railway Signal Com- 
pany, while at luncheon, and the interesting discussion 
that followed led me to show the letter to some of my bust- 
ness friends who are at the head of companies employ- 
ing a great many men. In each such instance I have 
been asked for a copy of the letter—in order that they 
may have their men read and profit by it. 

I have not yet furnished such copies, though I would 
like to do so, believing that your story cannot fail to 
serve as an inspiration for both employers and em- 
ployes who may be privileged to read it. 

Will you have the goodness to write me at my 
home address whether I have your consent to make 
and send out to my business friends such copies? 

Sincerely yours, 
W. W. SALMon. 


plete mastery of Davey Tree Sur- 


plishment, but correct mechan- 
ical bracing, is u!tra-important. 


Write today for FREE examination 
of your trees 


—and booklet, “When Your Trees Need the Tree 
Surgeon.” What is the real condition of your 
trees? Are insidious diseases and hidden decay 
slowly undermining their strength? Will the next 
severe storm claim one or more as its victims? Only 
the experienced Tree Surgeon can tell you fully and 
definitely. Without cost or obligation to you, a 
Davey Tree Surgeon will visit your place, and 
render an honest verdict regarding their condition 
and needs. Write today. 


The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc. 
406 Elm St., Kent, Ohio 
(Operating the Davey Institute of Tree Surgery) 


Branch Offices with telephone connection: 
225 Fifth Ave., New York 
217 Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia 
450 McCormick Bldg., Chicago 


Permanent representatives located at Boston, Newport, Lenox, 
Hartford, Stamford, Albany, Poughkeepsie, White Plains, Jamai- 
ca, L. I., Morristown, Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Balti- 
more, Washington, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Cin- 
cinnati, Louisville, Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Louis, 
Kansas City. Canadian Address: 81 St. Peter Street, Quebec 





From Mr. T. De Witt Cuyler, Director 
Pennsylvania Railroad “ 
Philadelphia, Pa. New 
“Your work has been entirely satisfactory 
and I do not hesitate to recommend your com- 
pany to anyone who may desire similar work."’ tory. 


From Mr. Samuel G. Allen, Pres. 

Franklin Railway Supply Co., 
York. Cleveland, Ohio. 
“It is now six years since you first treated 


“The work of your representatives on my 
my trees at W illoughby and I am more than 


place at Fair Haven is exceedingly satisfac- 
I found your foreman not only a very 


satisfied with results." 


capable operator but a very courteous a.id 
polite little gentleman.” 


Surgeons 


3 ed 


From Mr. Henry A. Everett, Pres. 
Northern Ohio Traction and Light Co., 


Every real Davey Tree 
Surgeon 1s in the employ 
of the Davey Tree Expert 
Company and the public 
is cautioned against 
those falsely represent- 
ing themselves. 
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PRESERVING EGGS 














Sa == | N abundant supply of eggs during the 

months of high prices can be pro- 
vided by the preservation of eggs in a 
solution of water glass. The following 
method is practical for the housewife who 
desires to preserve a case (30 dozen) of 
eggs for winter use. 

Obtain 3 pints of water glass (sodium 
silicate) at a drug store and mix it with 
27 pints of cool boiled water. Place fresh, 
clean eggs carefully in a 10-gallon earthen- 
| ware jar. Be sure that none of the eggs 

are cracked, old or dirty. 

After putting the eggs in the jar, place 
a large plate over them and pour in the 
water glass solution until the plate is 
submerged under two inches of liquid. 
If one desires to preserve the eggs from 
day to day, the solution may be put in 
the jar and the eggs placed therein as 
gathered until the jar is full. Tie heavy 
paper over the top of the jar and move 
it carefully to a cool place where it may 
remain until one is ready to use the eggs. 
Remove them from the solution as needed 
and wash with cold water. If one de- 
sires to boil them, prick one or two small 
holes in each egg with a needle. This 
will prevent the contents from breaking 
the shell. 
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P-STAIRS or down, 


in bed-room, living- 


room, or even the 


kitchen, the porcelain-like 
white beauty of Vitralite, the 
Long-Life White Enamel, is 
not fleeting — it gives service 


— long, enduring service. 

It will not crack, peel off nor 
turn yellow. Washing will not 
harm it. 

So durable is Vitralite that it 
lasts longer than ordinary paint on 
exterior work, and yet it possesses 
all the delicacy of finish so de- 
sirable for the best interior work. 

Vitfalite covers so much surface, that it is 
really economical, whether you are just 
““touching-up’’ a bit of furniture or having 
your whole house refinished, be it large or 
small. 

Vitralite may now be had in a number of 
popular authoritative tints. 


BEI 9 IF LOOIR 









































































VARNISH 


! IKE Vitralite, beautiful, but 











above all J/ong-lasting — 

that is ‘£61’ Floor Varnish. 
It wears a lustre of refinement 
that is not dimmed by the pas- 
sage of many feet. 

**61’’ is not only water-proof 
but it is heel-proofand mar-proof. 
Time tells, and it is a long, long 
time before time tells on ‘‘61”” 
Floor Varnish. 

A ‘61°’ floor needs no atten- 
tion; wash it whenever you wish, 
with soap and water—that isall. 

Send for Descriptive Booklets and 
sample panels finished with Vitralite and 
“61°? Floor Varnish. 

The quality of P&L Varnish Products has 
always been their strongest guarantee. 
Our established policy is full satisfaction 
or money refunded. 

Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 
Varnish Makers 68 Years 


81 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada, 23 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


|| PRATT.& LAMBERT VARNISHES 


| P&L Varnish Products are made for a great variety of purposes. Used by painters, specified by architects, and sold by paint 
and hardware dealers everywhere. Write us about your varnishing problems. 











KILL SHE Fit 


NY odor pleasing to man is offensive 

to the fly and vice versa, and will 
drive them away. 

Take five cents’ worth of oil of lavender, 
mix it with the same quantity of water, 
put it in a common glass atomizer and 
spray it around the rooms where flies are. 
In the dining-room spray it lavishly even 
| on the table linen. The odor is very 
| disagreeable to flies but refreshing to 
most people. 

Geranium, mignonette, heliotrope and 
white clover are offensive to flies. They 
especially dislike the odor of honeysuckle 
and hop blossoms. 

Mix together one tablespoonful of 
cream, one of ground black pepper and 
one of brown sugar. This mixture is 
poisonous to flies. Put in a saucer, 
| darken the room except one window and 
| in that set the saucer. 
| To clear the house of flies, burn pyr- 
ethrum powder. This stupefies the flies, 
but they must be swept up and burned. 

The farming and suburban districts pro- 
vide ideal breeding places, and the new 
born flies do not remain at their birth- 



























































’ HOUSE BEAUTIFUL LANTERN SLIDES 


Thesereproductionsof illustrationsfrom the magazineare arranged to show howattractive homes 
may be built, and how they may be furnished artistically and conveniently. A descriptive 
and critical lecture, suitable for delivery from a platform, has been written to accompany each set. 
As these views have been received with guch enthusiasm by clubs,schools and state universities through- 
out the country that our bookings are rapidly filling up, we urge that you place your order at once. Rates for rental 
are as follows: 
ire as TOMOWS*  5@ slides on Interiors and House Furnishings, $2.50. With lecture, $7.50 
50 slides on Exteriors and House Plans - - $2.50. With lecture, $7.50 
(Special rates will be made for use of material for four or more consecutive days.) 


All slides are rented with the understanding that the party renting them will pay expressage both ways and will be 


liable for any breakage. Payment is to be made in advance, and both slides and lecture must be returned within place but migrate, using railroads and 
forty-eight hours after use. For bookings and full information write to 


| READERS’ SERVICE, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, THREE PARK STREET, BosTON | , pe og of transportation, to towns 
is Cc ° 


Kill flies and save lives! 
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